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OLD AND NEW IN PHILOSOPHIC METHOD. 


|" it be true, as Hume said, that Metaphysics is the most 
contentious of sciences, it is because the problem of 
existence is vast and intricate, while our powers are limited. 
Only by slow advances do we come to know what the problem 
includes; and, in the midst of this attempt, we keep on 
constructing hypotheses which seem to account for what has 
been ascertained. We have only to bear in mind the situation 
| 


in which we are placed, in order to understand how it should 


happen that old theories are constantly disappearing, and new 
theories arising. If any one ask, ‘‘Why has Philosophy not a 
>»? 


fixed form as it is with the exact sciences?’’ this is the answer: 


because the enigma of existence is great, and theories are 
apt to be found insufficient. This is equivalent to saying that 
knowledge is constantly widening, and thought continually 
striving to account for what is known. The want of fixedness 
of form, often urged as a complaint against Philosophy, is only 
the indication of human progress. The power of persistent 
thought proves the test of all past thought, and becomes a 
measure of possible advances in the immediate future. The 
rise and fall of theories thus belongs to the history of human 
thought. If, as Shakespeare says, man is a being of “large 
discourse looking before and after,’’ each new theory which 
arrests attention is, as Carlyle suggests, telling the universe 


“what o'clock it really is.” It marks the persistence of 
thought in the history of our race. It is this which proves 


the test of theory. Thus thought shows itself greater than 


observational science, coming more home to the heart of the 
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race, as it leads nearer to the understanding of existence as a 
whole. 

This view, which gives a prominent place to our great 
thinkers, gives also a subordinate place to each of them. 
Somehow, the thought of the race becomes a test of the 
thoughts of our grandest thinkers themselves. It is not 
that the race as a whole can do its own thinking out of the 
great questions raised; but that it is equal to the task of 
testing the thought. Reason is greater than the thinker. By 
this we mean that the power commonly possessed proves the 
test of the achievements of the specially gifted. A new 
hypothesis is proclaimed; it appears a great discovery; there 
arises a considerable stir and din, followed by large disputation 
as to the merits of the new idea. By and by, the movement 
begins to slacken, things grow quiet again. Thereafter it 
is found that the universe has been silently moving on its 
way, with its problem still unsolved. The new idea was not 
so- great as the dawn of enthusiastic admiration suggested. 
When sunset comes, the enigma of existence is still wreathed 
in mystic shadows. 

But a fresh dawn is moving towards us, preparing for a 
new day of effort. This is the world’s hope. Observational 
science has larger work before it; Philosophy has a fresh task 
for guidance of the general thought; God’s gift of reason, 
entrusted to the race as a whole, will do its part, — testing, 
rejecting, and accepting. When the fixed relations of research 
and reflexion are understood, it appears that theories we are 
rejecting have not been mere phantoms and illusions. Our 
interest and inquiry have not proved waste of time; our 
expectations are not wholly belied. When we reject the 
alluring hypothesis, it is not as if we had torn a sheet of 
paper to fragments and given these to the winds. It is not 


as when the ashes of the engine-room are thrown overboard 
to settle in ocean-depths, while the ship holds on her way. 
Rejected theories count for more than exhausted steam-power. 
Theories belong to the organization of thought. The history 
of their relations, is the history of thought itself. While we 
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are tracing their history, thought is holding on its determined 
course, —its future, the outcome of its past. The greatest 
thinkers are the leaders for the time, whose fitness appears in 
their understanding of the times. Occasionally, we speak of 
them as ‘before their time,’ and so indeed they are, for the 
man must be in advance who is to lead; but very soon they 
are behind the time, and this also must be, else leadership had 
little meaning. Their presence and place have been marked 
enough; but their greatness may appear even more in that 
which follows, when the standard is borne onwards by other 
hands. 

These considerations prepare the way for appreciation of the 
contrasts between old and new in philosophic method. The 
nature of the end we have in view, will become the test of the 
method we employ. The largeness of the problem of existence 
will require division of labor, and will impose the necessity for 
movement, now in one direction, now in another. From this 
it must follow that advance will not prove so large as at first 
sight appears. The chances are that the call to halt will sound, 
in order that other portions of the army of investigation may 
be brought up to line. And if in this way the next sign of 
gain be visible on quite another line, that too will be temporary 
in the annals of thought. Hence, it follows that no theory 
can be final, for all theory must gather into the continent of 
progress. The history of science and that of philosophy 
unite in supplying illustration. 

The range of philosophic history spreads out in wide expanse, 
too large to be included in the present sketch. But if for a 
moment reference is made to the great names of antiquity, 
illustration lies ready to hand in the contrast of the theories 
whose elaboration gave to Greek thought the leadership of 
the nations, before the Christian era. We find Socrates 
dealing with the practical life of man; Plato unfolding an 
ideal theory of existence in which The Good appears the 
centre and source of all; and Aristotle subdividing the field 
of inquiry according as sciences are speculative or practical. 


The three great thinkers have each a marked individuality; 
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the theories advanced are as distinct in character as the 
men who worked them out; and nothing can be more certain, 
historically and philosophically, than that all three contributed 
to the advance of thought in a very remarkable degree. 
Nothing coming in immediate succession after these three, 
presented work capable of comparison with theirs. There is 
an action and a reaction in rational advance, as in the material 
world. It seems as if a period of still preparation must be 
interposed, in order that a later movement may stir enthusiasm 
with a sense of the promise of new achievements. 

When observation is confined to modern times, the impres- 
siveness of the lesson is even more marked. The revival of 
letters proves the revival of philosophic movement. Antiquity 
has its lesson, in order that the modern epoch may mark a 
new departure. Inquiry breaks out in all directions. We 
reach a scientific age, with appliances altogether new. Fresh 
knowledge bursts upon us in manifold forms. Under the 
common inspiration, Philosophy makes a new start. Theory 
follows theory in rapid succession. The spirit of scepticism 
comes with destructive power on the field, again the spirit of 
construction is roused to fresh effort, and appears in new force. 
There is no little confusion; but it is confusion belonging 
to advance. Man finds that the problem of existence is 
immeasurably more intricate than had been imagined. The 
vastness of the universe appears as before; but subdivision 
of labor, diversity of structure to secure ends only dimly 
recognized by us, and correlation of all in unity of system, 
stand out to view in the light of a new revelation. No 
wonder that observational science became exultant, and that 
a disposition arose to estimate philosophy as a thing of ancient 
history. Our minds are not large enough to take in Nature's 
revelations in single pictures. The lens is too small for the 
landscape. Hence novelties are the attractions of the day. 
These are the choice bits in the scene. But the great force 
of Reason is at the heart of things; the problems of existence 


are the same for all time; and when novelties begin to lose 
their freshness, old questions return upon us, and we desire 
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to know how they look in the altered circumstances. A new 
architecture has found expression in the enlarged structure, 
with much confusion of scaffolding and no little waste material 
lying around; but the possessor comes to enter upon occupancy, 
and adaptation to his requirements becomes the test of the new 
erection. Philosophy does not dwell out of doors, admiring 
only the front elevation. Philosophy must find a dwelling 
within, the outward structure must be put to proof by the 
life for which it is a dwelling. Even the newest structure 
may need some measure of remodelling. No less obviously, 
we need to say, that the possessor must adapt himself to 





the new dwelling, — must be content to regard cherished 
associations as things of the past,—and must find new 
attractions in his new dwelling. Beyond doubt, philosophy 
must adapt itself to a new scientific environment. The 
problem for the time is, how old and new can coalesce; how 
Science and Philosophy can together revise their relations, so 
as to show that knowledge and thought meet each other in the 
daily life. 

When it is thus obvious that the end in view must shape 
our efforts, we are led to recognize the need for something 
new in method, and, along with this, a further demand for 
deciding its relation to the old. Some change in method will 
be a consequence of altered conditions connected with the 
advance of thought. Just as the angle of vision changes the 
aspect even of the mountain range, though that is the most 
enduring of all forms in Nature; so it is with the vast problem 
of existence itself. It is not that existence has changed from 
what it was in early ages; it is only that we, as observers and 
thinkers, have in these later days reached a point of vision, 
which men of earlier ages had never held. The world is seen 
to be greater than we knew, and our modes of thought must 
be expanded accordingly. 

These references are designed to guide towards some appre- 
ciation of our present situation in philosophy, as that has 
been largely influenced by recent advances in physical science, 


pushing into prominence that field of investigation which 
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has come to be designated Physico-psychology. This has 
introduced references to the ‘mechanism’ of thought, and has 
concentrated wide interest on the relations of structure to the 
movements of intelligence and rational purpose. Physiology 
and Psychology have thus come into closer relations. A 
considerable range of investigation concerned with the prob- 
lems of mental philosophy has been carried over into the 
physiological laboratory. There the investigation is prosecuted 
by use of complex instruments. By means of these, results 
are set down in exact measurements. What is the significance 
and promise of this new departure? This is a question of 
much interest as bearing on the future of philosophy. 

The answer will be most readily found by considering the 
range of inquiry belonging to this division of work in the 
physiological laboratory. We need to mark with special care 
how much of it is concerned with organic action, how much 
with mental. According as results are placed on the one side, 
or on the other, will be their value as a contribution towards 
our knowledge of rational life. At the same time, whatever be 
the distribution of results, — both sets of facts held in combina- 
tion must add greatly to our understanding of human life. 

Research bringing into use mechanical contrivances must 
be largely physiological. It can come into relation with 
mental facts, only as these are related with the functions of 
organic life. The area of vision must be filled with manifesta- 
tion of physical action. By this method we reach mind only 
indirectly, — only as we stand on the border-land, where 
exchange of contributions takes place, as commodities are 
exchanged across the frontier of neighboring nationalities. 
Such border-land, however, admits of some knowledge of the 
territory across the line; and such knowledge as this we desire 
to have, along with any wider knowledge of physical functions 
which may thus be obtained. 

The range of observation belonging to experimental psy- 
chology must be concerned mainly with our sensibilities, as 
these depend upon our relation to the external world; and 


with the various forms of our activity coming under the 
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notice of others. Some illustrations will show how the 
physical and mental are taken in relation to each other. 
Ferrier’s researches into localization of functions in the brain, 
showed well defined regions which could be marked as centres 
of sensibility, and other regions proved to be centres of 
movement connected with muscular activity. These results 
are concerned with the two sides of the nerve system, and 
their centre in the brain; the researches of Ward, and Wundt, 
and Miinsterberg, and James of Harvard, have been directed 
on all questions bearing on the movements of the nerve system 
as related to experience in consciousness. Observation in this 
field has been aided by a set of instruments capable of 
recording graphically the movements taking place along the 
nerve lines. In this way investigations have been conducted 
as to the inflow of sensory movement, and the overflow of 
movement towards the muscles. The only thing new in 
these observations is the rate of communication between the 
extremities and the brain, on the one side, and the rate of 
communication on the other, when the purpose is formed to 
move the muscles, reckoning the discharge of force from the 
brain when it has to travel to the hand or to the foot. To 
these may be added estimates of the comparative coarseness 
or fineness of impression made on the nerves of sensibility. 
All this belongs to the physical side, and gives us nothing 
more than measurements making it possible to state in exact 
figures the variation which may appear between the minimum 
and the maximum rate or volume of movement. 

For mental philosophy, interest concentrates on observations 
passing beyond these limits, enabling us to contemplate mental 
activity from the standpoint of the physiologist. This leads 
into a study of relations, and intervals, and associations, and 
coérdination of movements by direct exercise of will. Here 
we come more closely into relation with conscious experience 
and self-determination. How fast an impression can travel to 
the brain, is a question which when answered throws little light 


on the mental facts following upon the sensory impression. 


But we are brought closer to the facts of the personal life, 
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when we come to observe combinations of physical movements 
concerned in the execution of our own purpose; and still closer, 
when we see how constitutional sensibilities react, and how 
habits come to affect activity. Such observations are likely 
to throw much light on the characteristics of a rational life as 
conditioned by our physical nature. 

The value of the conclusions reached must, however, remain 
quite secondary and subordinate to the knowledge of mind 
itself, directly obtained from consciousness. Some states of 
mind have in them much closer affinity with physical functions 
than others. These have by their nature more of impulsive 
force, and in this way their effects come much more directly 
within the field of vision occupied by the external observer. 
But the boundary line between mental action and physical is 
very broadly marked. The impulsive experience is known in 
our consciousness, it is not known as in our nerves and muscles, 
even when the effect appears along these lines; movements in 
nerves and muscles are not known in consciousness, and cannot 
be known apart from external observation. The physiologist 
who challenges the claims of mental philosophy, invariably 
raises a protest against the introspective method, as if the 
turning in upon our own consciousness were quite untrust- 
worthy. Such critics have the field of research undisputed 
in the inquiries just described. They have the additional 
pleasure of having their results accepted without challenge. 
No one presumes to question the accuracy of the chronograph 
and myograph. But the results are a record of physical 
actions. It is certainly true that the actions observed are all 
in close relation with action of mind. But the knowledge of 
this is obtained only through the testimony of consciousness. 
Psycho-physiology makes its appeal to Introspection. 

Here the inevitable limitation of experimental psychology 
becomes apparent. Its discoveries concerning mind are only 
such as can be made by looking across the line; they cannot 
include anything belonging to the heart of the country, whose 
boundary-line marks the limit of advance. No_ possible 
objection can be offered to the point of observation chosen; 
nor can there be doubt of the value of the results obtained; 
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but these do not constitute a psychology, or doctrine of the 
soul, At best, they supply a view of the soul's relations with 
its environment, more especially with its own organism, as 
the vehicle of sensibility and of motion. But mental action 
is not included. The further we advance into the knowledge 
of mind, the further we travel from the border land on which 
the results are obtained. Thus Experimental Psychology is 
only an auxiliary to mental philosophy. The new method 
cannot displace the old; the new cannot do any part of the 
work which has been undertaken by the old. The two must 
do their several parts. Combined, they will yield a more 
complete representation of human life than has yet been found. 

Testimony in support of this double conclusion may be 
gathered in abundance from the pages of experimental 
psychologists. Even while magnifying attendant physical 
phenomena, they grant the priority and superiority of mental 
activity. Thus, when Professor James, in his introductory 
claim for Experimental Psychology, says that “mental facts 
cannot be properly studied apart from the physical environment 
of which they take cognizance,”’! he recognizes the distinction 
between body and mind, admits that knowledge belongs to 
the latter, and advances a plea which is good for no more 
than this, that life and its environment must be taken together. 
This is virtually to admit that mind is known only by 
introspection; that physical accompaniments can be known 
only by observation, aided by laboratory work; that even these 
accompaniments can be interpreted only as the mind takes 
cognizance of them. At the same time the claim is obviously 
a valid one, that we study mind in relation to its environment, 
organic and material. As we cannot contemplate environment 
without reference to the life unfolding in it, so is it true that 
we cannot study the life itself without regard to the range 
of its relations. 

But all this being granted, the great perplexities of mental 
science remain untouched by the new method of investigation. 
By it the observer cannot approach the grand characteristics 
of rational life, including reflection and the self-direction of 
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ethical conduct. By the old pathways of introspection more 
must come and go as aforetime, if they are to reach any 
adequate science of human life. 

On the other hand, we have much to expect from the fresh 
start which has been given to study of the conditions of our 
life by experimental psychology. This expectation does not 
arise merely from the fact that nothing concerning human life 
can fail to interest us. It rests on the deeper reason, that 
many of the intellectual and moral characteristics of human 
life are incapable of being fully appreciated until we have 
obtained some larger knowledge of the physical conditions 
with which they are related. We are waiting for fresh 
discovery, in order to have fuller knowledge of the conditions 
of our life. But, if such discovery is to be made, as we have 
reason to desire, it must be observed that towards such 
achievement experimental psychology can be only auxiliary. 
We need to get much beyond the records of the chronograph 
and myograph; and beyond observations on the temperature 
of the brain during profound reflection, and beyond the effects 
of concentrated study on the nutritive properties of the blood. 
Things more subtle, and more closely connected with the 
higher life of the soul, are the things specially needing to be 
understood, in order to reach fuller knowledge of ourselves. 

Without being able to forecast what remains for discovery, 
it is easy to indicate the great wants to be supplied by 
continued research on the border-land where soul and body 
meet, and where activity, physical and mental, acts upon the 
correlated life. Our deeper problems lie far in advance of 
the field of investigation here contemplated; yet many of 
those problems may have unexpected light thrown upon them 
by enlarged knowledge of the physical conditions of our 
existence. Specially, we desire to have a fuller knowledge of 
our emotional nature, and of the mighty influence of sentiment 
in the quickening of our activity. We need a more compre- 
hensive view of the manner in which physical sensibilities 
react on mental life. Reversing the order, we need to know 
more fully how mind reacts on the physical condition. What 


are the varied forms in which physical susceptibilities influence 
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the development and action of the mind; on the other hand, 
what are the channels of influence by which mental activity 
comes to tell upon the physical life? There are large fields 
of enquiry here, giving promise of large gain in the future. 
Beyond the questions concerning brain temperature, 
connected with thought-action, as well as with increased 
blood-supply, lies the more interesting enquiry, how certain 
exercises of imagination, contemplation, and reflection not only 
affect circulation, but exert a quickening influence over the 
bodily life as a whole. Along with this, we desire to have 
wider views of our relations to Nature, as these are connected 
with our sense of the beautiful in form, and color, and sound. 
What is the full explanation of the sense of pleasure experienced 
when we look on a vast landscape, richly varied in mountain 
and valley, in wood and river, in heath and greensward. We 
do not half understand what are the secret springs of physical 
susceptibility touched by the single act of vision which includes 
this wealth of scenery. Too vast in range the scene is to 
engage the efforts of the most skilled artist; yet the least 
skilled in eye, and deftness of hand, and blending of colors, 
shares with the artist in the thrill of delight when such a 
scene is stretched before us in the gorgeous sunshine. Turning 
to a different phase of experience, we have a series of questions, 
rising in rapid succession. What is musical susceptibility, — 
how wide is its physical and mental range, — how far does 
culture of musical taste affect the whole life, physical and 
mental, —and how far does mental susceptibility, capable of 
being cultivated by ourselves without participation in technique, 
act upon the physical condition, inducing a growing organic 
aptitude for appreciation of the riches of sound? Towards 
answering of such questions, our new methods of experimental 
psychology must render important help. The sooner a resolute 
advance is made into these regions, the better it will be for us 
all. There can be little doubt that, in approaching towards an 
answer of such questions, we shall come to a fuller understand- 
ing of the possibilities of human life in all its higher aspects. 


HENRY CALDERWOOD. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 








SELF-REALIZATION AS THE MORAL IDEAL. 


|* one turn to any of the important ethical discussions 
of hardly a generation ago, he finds the center of in- 
terest in the origin of moral judgments. It was assumed, 
as matter of course, that ethical theory always has been and 
always will be divided between two schools —the empiricists 
and the intuitionalists, and that this division exhausts the 
whole realm. It was assumed that the opposition between 
utilitarianism and intuitionalism is essentially this question 
of the origin of our knowledge of moral distinctions. Indeed, 
I do not know a discussion of that period which even suggests 
the fact so obvious to us, that the division of ethical theories 
into these two kinds is a cross-division, one relating to the 
ethical criterion, the other to the method of arriving at 
knowledge of it. Three main influences were at work, how- 
ever, in shifting the center of attention to the question of the 
nature of the moral end itself. Utilitarianism tended to call 
attention to the character of the end involved in action; the 
appearance of intuitive utilitarian systems, like that of Sidg- 
wick, showed the insufficiency of the old disjunction; finally 
the introduction, from Germany, of a mode of ethical thinking 
which was neither utilitarian nor intuitive, yet agreeing with 
the former in holding that the morality of all acts is measured 
by their efficiency in establishing a certain end, and falling 
in with the latter in holding that moral ideas are not the result 
of mere association, but of something in the facts themselves, 
brought in new problems and new controversies. 

In the newer contentions regarding the moral end, the idea 
of ‘self-realization’ insists upon its claims. The idea seems to 
me an important one, bringing out two necessary phases of 
the ethical ideal: namely, that it cannot lie in subordination 
of self to any law outside itself ; and that, starting with the 


self, the end is to be sought in the active, or volitional, side 
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rather than in the passive, or feeling, side. Yet with those who 
use the phrase, there is often a tendency, it seems to me, to 
rest in it as a finality, instead of taking it as a statement of a 
problem. As warning off from certain defective conceptions, 
in pointing to an outline of a solution, it is highly serviceable ; 
whether it has any more positive and concrete value depends 
upon whether the ideas of self and of realization are worked 
out, or are left as self-explaining assumptions. 

As a part of the attempt to give the conception of ‘self- 
realization’ a somewhat more precise content, I propose in this 
paper to criticize one idea of the self more or less explicit in 
much of current discussion. I thus hope to bring out, by way 
of contrast, what appears to me the important factor of the 
conception of self as the ethical ideal. The notion which I 
wish to criticize is that of the self as a presupposed fixed 
schema or outline, while realization consists in the filling 
up of this schema. The notion which I would suggest as 
substitute is that of the self as always a concrete specific 
activity; and, therefore, (to anticipate) of the identity of self 
and realization. It is extremely difficult to find an explicit 
statement of the doctrine of the presupposed or schematic self, 
and of realization as the filling up of this outline, and I am, 
accordingly, to some extent, under the difficulty of having 
to build up the notion criticized through the very process of 
criticism. One or two considerations, however, will show that 
the notion is not a figment or man of straw. Such a theory as 
that of T. H. Green, for example, with its assumption of an 
“eternally complete consciousness’’ constituting the moral 
self to be realized by man, illustrates what I mean by a fixed 
and presupposed self. Any theory which makes the self 
something fo de realized, which makes the process of moral 
experience a process of gradually attaining this ideal self, 
illustrates the same conception. Any theory which does not 
make the self always ‘there and then,’ which does not make 
it a reality as specific and concrete as a growing tree or a 


moving planet must, in one form or another, set up a rigid 


self, and conceive of realization as filling up its empty frame- 
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work. Ina previous number of THE PHILosopHicaL REvIeEw,! 
I criticized the opposition made by Green between the moral 
ideal as self-satisfaction in general and all special satisfactions 
of desire. The present paper may be considered a continu- 
ation of that, save that now I desire to discuss the question of 
realization, rather than the question of the ideal, and to 
emphasize the notion of a working or practical self against that 
of a fixed or presupposed self. 

The idea of realization implies the conception of capacities 
or possibilities. Upon the basis of a presupposed complete 
self, the possibilities of the present, working or individual self 
are the actual content of this presupposed self.2 I do not 
propose to go into the strictly metaphysical difficulties of 
this conception. The difficulty, however, bound up with the 
question why a completely realized self should think it worth 
while to duplicate itself in an unrealized, or relatively empty, 
self, how it could possibly do this even if it were thought 
worth while, and why, after the complete self had produced 
the incomplete self, it should do so under conditions rendering 
impossible (seemingly eternally so) any adequate approach of 
the incomplete self to its own completeness —this difficulty, 
I say, should make us wary of the conception, provided we 
can find any working theory concerning unrealized powers 
(capacities) which will avoid the difficulty. 

We may accept as a practical fact that we do, at a given 
time, have unrealized powers, or capacities, and that the reali- 
zation of these powers constitutes, at the time, our moral goal. 
The question is as to the interpretation of this ‘fact.’ As the 
first objection to the interpretation which makes the capacities 
simply the blank form corresponding to a presupposed perfect 

1 Vol. I, No. 6, Green’s Theory of the Moral Motive. 

2 £. g., “The one divine mind gradually reproduces itself in the human soul. 
In virtue of this principle in him man has definite capacities, the realization of 
which, since in it alone he can satisfy himself, forms his true good. They are not 
realized, however, in any life that can be observed . . . and for this reason we 
cannot say with any adequacy what the capabilities are.” Green, Prolegomena, 
p. 189. Here we have it definitely implied, the capacities of man are simply the 
already realized content of the presupposed self. On p. 181 it is even more 


explicitly stated. 
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self, let me point out that the only capacities which demand 
realization, thus forming our ideal, are specific capacities ; 
that, if there is any such thing as capacity in general, it never 
presents itself to our consciousness, much less imposes an end 
of action upon us. The capacities of a child, for example, are 
not simply of a child, not of a man, but of /hzs child, not of 
any other. So far as they have to do with the ideal to be 
realized, it is the precise capabilities existing at that exact 
moment, capabilities as individualized as that place in space 
and that portion of time which are concerned. Make the 
capacities ‘infinite,’ or the content.of some presupposed self, 
instead of actually then and there, actually knowable, and 
they furnish no end to be executed. And if it be objected 
that the child should be trained to act with reference to some 
‘infinite’ capacity, some unlimited and immeasurable power 
which will keep appearing as he grows older, and that failure 
to take that into account from the first, means a stunted 
development for the child, the objection will serve to emphasize 
the point. If this capacity is anything which may be taken 
into account, then it is a part of the actual definite situation; 
it is not infinite in the sense of indefinite, although it may be 
‘infinite’ in value— which means, I suppose, that it is the 
only thing worth specially considering at the time. Suppose, 
for example, the self which the child is to realize involves 
some artistic capacity. Let it be said that this end transcends 
the child’s consciousness, and therefore is not an actually 
present capacity. None the less, the realization of this artistic 
self can be made the end only if it is present in some one’s 
consciousness. The objection means simply that the situation 
which the parent or the educator sees, the reality upon which 
he has his eye, is larger than the one which the child sees. 
It is not a case of contrast between an actuality which 
is definite, and a presupposed but unknown capacity, but 
between a smaller and a larger view of the actuality. If the 
child’s real end is different from that which would immediately 
suggest itself to him, it is not because some capacity tran- 


scending his specific self (belonging to some presupposed ideal 
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self) has been set up for him, but because the child is not 
adequately aware of his specific self. Furthermore, the wider 
range of the educator's knowledge would be useless merely 
as wider. The mere fact that he saw further ahead, that he 
foresaw a later development would not avail in determining the 
self to be realized unless the educator were capable of translat- 
ing this development back into the present activities of the 
child. In other words, in no sense does the artistic capacity of 
the child, zz general, fix his end; his end is fixed by the fact that 
even zow he has a certain quickness, vividness, and plasticity 
of vision, a certain deftness of hand, and a certain motor 
coérdination by which his hand is stimulated to work in 
harmony with his eye. It is such considerations as these, 
having absolutely nothing to do with mere or with general 
possibilities, but concerned with existing activities, which de- 
termine the end of conduct in the case referred to. Capacity, 
in any sense in which it requires to be realized for the sake 
of morality, is not only relative to specific action, dut zs ttself 
action. 

If capacity is itself definite activity and not simply possi- 
bility of activity, the question arises why we conceive of it 
as capability, not as complete in itself. If, for example, the 
artistic capacity of the child is already activity of the eye, 
hand, and brain, and if the realization of this capacity refer 
not to some remote attainment, but to the immediate activity 
of the time, why do we think of it as capacity at all? 

In answer, we may note that our first conception of our 
activity is highly vague and indeterminate. We are conscious 
of the activity of our eye and ear in general, but not of just 
the way in which they work. We are apt, almost certain, 
however, to identify this partial and abstract conception of 
their activity with the real activity. Then, when the more 
specific factors of the activity force themselves into conscious- 
ness, these lie outside of the previous zdea of the activity, 
and (the activity having been identified with our consciousness 
of it) seem, therefore, to be external or indifferent to the 


activity itself. 
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One of the many of Professor James's important contributions 
to psychology is his demonstration of the fact that “the only 
meaning of essence is teleological, and that classification and 
conception are purely teleological weapons of the mind.””? He 
goes on to state that the essence is that which ts so important 
for my interests that, comparatively, other properties may be 
omitted. Now, in our recognition of our own activity, we 
are, of course, first conscious (consciousness, as explicit, and 
immediate interest being one and the same) of that phase of 
our activity which most interests us. When other parts of 
the activity force themselves upon consciousness, they seem, 
to some extent, to be accidental, because lying outside of 
that which we have conceived as ¢he activity. We thus 
come to divide our activity into parts —one the factor which 
permanently interests us, the other that in which our interest 
varies from time to time. The factor of enduring interest 
comes to be thought of as a sort of fixed permanent core, 
which is ¢he reality, but which may, from time to time, go 
through more or less external changes, or which may assume 
new, but more or less transitory operations — these further 
changes and operations corresponding, of course, to those phases 
of the activity in which our interest is shifting. In the act 
of vision, for example, the thing that seems nearest us, that 
which claims continuously our attention, is the eye itself. We 
thus come to abstract the eye from all special acts of seeing; 
we make the eye the essential thing in sight, and conceive 
of the circumstances of vision as indeed circumstances; as 
more or less accidental concomitants of the permanent eye. 
Of course, there is no such thing as the eye in general ; 
in reality, the actual fact is always an act of seeing, and 
the ‘circumstances’ are just as ‘necessary’ and ‘essential’ 
parts of the activity as is the eye itself. Or more truly, there 
is no such thing as this ‘eye’; there is only the seeing. 
Nevertheless, our continuing interest being in the eye, we 
cannot surrender our abstraction; we only add to it another 
one — that of certain ‘conditions of exercise’ as also necessary 


1 James, Psychology, Vol. II, p. 335- 
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and essential to every act. On this side, too, we carry our 
abstraction to the utmost possible; we say that light, or vibra- 
tions of ether, is the essential condition of the act of vision. 
The eye now becomes the capacity of seeing; the vibrations 
of ether, conditions required for the exercise of the capacity. 
That is to say, instead of frankly recognizing that eye and 
vibrations are pure abstractions from the only real thing, the 
act of seeing, we try to keep the two in their separateness, 
while we restore their unity by thinking of one as capacity, 
or possibility to be realized only when the other is present. 
Instead of the one organic activity we now have an organ on 
one side, and environment on the other. 

But we cannot stop here. The eye in general and the 
vibrations in general do not, even in their unity, constitute 
the act of vision. A multitude of other factors are included. 
These vary from time to time. Those which continue to 
attract attention least often are dismissed as merely indiffer- 
ent; others appear with sufficient frequency so that some 
account of them has to be taken. The original core which 
was abstracted and identified with the reality, comes to be 
conceived as capacity for reaching these things as ends also, 
while they are conceived as conditions that help realize it.! 

With this in mind let us return to our child possessed of an 
artistic capacity. I hope the preceding discussion has made it 
obvious that the recognition of artistic capacity means that we 
are now becoming more aware of what the concrete reality of 
the child’s activity is. We are not primarily finding out what 
he may be, but what he zs. But having already identified 
his self with what we previously knew of it, we try to recon- 
cile our two different conceptions by still keeping our old 

1In my Outlines of Ethics, pp. 97-102, I have developed this same idea by 
showing that we may analyze individuality into the two sides of ‘capacity’ and 
‘environment’ (this, of course, being what I have above termed ‘conditions of 
action’), and then destroy the separateness seemingly involved in this analysis 
by recognizing that either of these, taken in its totality, és the other. In an 
article entitled “The Superstition of Necessity” in the A/onist, Vol. III, No. 3, 


I have developed at greater length the idea that necessity and possibility are 
simply the two correlative abstractions into which the one reality falls apart 


during the process of our conscious apprehension of it. 
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idea of the child’s powers of his eye, hand, etc., but attrib- 
uting to them new capacities to be realized under certain 
conditions — these conditions, in turn, being simply the new 
factors which we have now found involved in the activity, 
though external to it so far as our previous knowledge was 
concerned. We call any activity capacity, in other words, 
whenever we first take it abstractly, or at less than its full 
meaning, and then add to it further relations which we after- 
wards find involved in it. We first transform our partial 
conception into a rigid fact, and then, discovering that there 
is more than the bare fact which we have so far taken into 
account, we call this broken-off fact capacity for the something 
more. 

To realize capacity does not mean, therefore, to act so as to 
fill up some presupposed ideal self. It means to act at the 
height of action, to realize its full meaning. The child realizes 
his artistic capacity whenever he acts with the completeness of 
his existing powers. To realize capacity means to act con- 
cretely, not abstractly ; it is primarily a direction to us with 
reference to knowledge, not with reference to performance. 
It means : do not act until you have seen the relations, the 
content, of your act. It means: let there be for you all the 
meaning in the act that there could be for any intelligence 
which saw it in its reality and not abstractly. The whole point 
is expressed when we say that no possible future activities or 
conditions have anything to do with the present action except 
as they enable us to take deeper account of the present activity, 
to get beyond the mere superficies of the act, to see it in its 
totality. Indeed, if required to go here into the logic of the 
matter, I think it could be shown that these future acts and 
conditions are simply the present act in its mediated content. 
But, in any case, to realize capacity means to make the special 
act which has to be performed an activity of the entire present 
self — so far is it from being one step towards the attainment 


of a remote ideal self. 
One illustration will serve, possibly, to enforce the point 
practically as well as theoretically. We have to a considerable 
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extent, given up thinking of this life as merely a preparation 
for another life! Very largely, however, we think of some 
parts of this life as merely preparatory to other later stages of 
it. It is so very largely as to the process of education ; and if I 
were asked to name the most needed of all reforms in the spirit 
of education, I should say : ‘‘ Cease conceiving of education as 


7 


mere preparation for later life, and make of it the full meaning 
of the present life.’’ And to add that only in this case does it 
become truly a preparation for after life is not the paradox 
it seems. An activity which does not have worth enough 
to be carried on for its own sake cannot be very effective 
as a preparation for something else. By making the present 
activity the expression of the full meaning of the case, 
that activity is, indeed, an end in itself, not a mere means to 
something beyond itself ; but, in being a totality, it is also th 
condition of all future integral action. It forms the habit of 
requiring that every act be an outlet of the whole self, and it 
provides the instruments of such complete functioning. 

To suppose that an infant cannot take a complete and present 
interest in learning to babble simple words because this is not 
the same as rolling off ponderous polysyllables, or that there 
is any way for him to attain the mastery of the complexities of 
language save as his attention is completely taken up at the 
proper time with his babbling, is equivalent to that conception 
of the realization of capacity which makes it a possibility, with 
reference to some ‘infinite’ ideal in general. 


1 This separation of ‘this’ world and the ‘other’ world serves itself to illustrat 


the point. The conception of the other world arose with the dawning concepti 


of spiritual meanings beyond those as yet realized in life. But life had be 

identified with the previous conceptions of it and thus hardened into a rigid fa 

which resisted change ; the new meaning could not, therefore, be put into life (o1 
this world), and so was dislocated into another life. But the value of the spiritu 

ideal thus set off was in deepening the insight into the significance of actual life, 
until it was read back into this actual existence, transforming its meaning. So far 
as we are yet half way between the complete separation and the complete identifi 
cation, we consider this world as preparation, or capacity, for the next. We thus 
attempt to retain the separateness of the two activities while at the same time we 
recognize the facts which point to their identity. The conception of capacity, 
when analyzed, will be found in every case to be just this go-between in our 


understanding of an activity. 
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In conceiving of capacity, then, not as mere possibility of an 
ideal or infinite self, but as the more adequate comprehension 
and treatment of the present activity, we are enabled to 
substitute a working conception of the self for a metaphysical 
definition of it. We are also, I believe, enabled to get rid of 
a difficulty which everyone has felt, in one way or another, in 
the self-realization theory. In the ordinary conception of the 
presupposed self, that self is already there as a fixed fact, even 
though it be as an eternal self. The only reason for performing 
any moral act is then for this self. Whatever is done, is done 
for this fixed self. I do not believe it possible to state this 
theory in a way which does not make action selfish in the bad 
sense of selfish.' When we condemn an act as bad, because 
selfish, we always mean, I think, exactly this: the person in 
question acted from interest in his past or fixed self, instead of 
holding the self open for instruction ; — instead, that is, of 
finding the self in the activity called for by the situation. I do 
not see that it is a bit better to act to get goodness for the self, 
than it is to get pleasure for the self. The selfishness of saints 
who are bound to maintain their own saintliness at all hazards, 
is Pharisaism ; and Pharisaism is hardly more lovable, or more 
practically valuable, than is voluptuarism. tat justitia, ruat 
coelum, will serve, if it means : Let the needed thing be done, 
though the heavens of my past, or fixed, or presupposed self 
fall. The man who interprets the saying to mean: Let me 
keep my precious self moral, though the heavens of public 
action fall, is as despicable personally as he is dangerous 
socially. He has identified himself with his past notions of 
himself, and, refusing to allow the fructifying pollen of experi- 
ence to touch them, refusing to revise his conception of 
himself in the light of the widest situation in which he finds 
himself, he begins to disintegrate and becomes a standing 
menace to his community or group. It is not action for the 
self that is required (thus setting up a fixed self which is 

1 Selfish, of course, in one sense, all action is; but the point here is that if the 


self is there in some fixed sense already, and action takes place for this self, then, 
logically, action is selfish in that sense of selfish motive for which we condemn 


any one 
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simply going to ge¢ something more, wealth, pleasure, morality, 
or whatever), but action as the self. To find the self in the 
highest and fullest activity possible at the time, and to perform 
the act in the consciousness of its complete identification with 
self (which means, I take it, with complete interest) is morality, 
and is realization. 

The method with which Green meets the difficulty (though 
he never, as far as I recall, specifically recognizes it) is to split 
the presupposed self into two parts, one the self so far as 
realized up to date, the other part the ideal and as yet unrealized 
self. The realized self then becomes the agent, the ideal self 
the goal of action. The realized self acts for the ideal self. 
In so acting, its motive is the ideal self, perfection, goodness.! 
We might ask, how, with such a break between the already 
realized self and the ideal self, the ideal self can possibly 
become an end at all ; we might ask, that is, how this ethical 
theory is to be reconciled with Green's psychological theory 
that the object of desire is always the self. With this complete 
breach of continuity, it is difficult to see how the ‘ideal self’ 
can interest the agent (the realized self) at all. But this might 
take us too far from our immediate purpose ; and it is enough 
here to repeat, in changed form, the objection just made. If 
the particular act is done for the sake of goodness in general, 
then, and in so far, it is done immorally. For morality consists 
in not degrading any required act into a mere means towards 
an end lying outside itself, but in doing it for its own sake, or, 
again, in doing it as se/f. It is, I think, a simple psychological 
fact that no act can be completely done save as it absorbs 
attention.? If, then, while doing the act attention must also be 
directed upon some outside ideal of goodness, the act must 
suffer, being divided. Not being done for its own sake, or as 
self, it is only partially done.? In other words, acts are to be 

1 See, for example, Prolegomena, pp. 202-205. 

21 cannot refrain from saying that to my own mind this statement is purely 
tautological. The attention is not something outside the act, and then directed 


upon it, but absorption of attention and fulness of activity are two ways of naming 


the same thing. 
8 We should, then, reverse Kant’s statement, Instead of saying that an act 
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done as good, not for the sake of goodness; for to call an 
act good means that it is the full activity or self. 

It will take us back to our starting-point and round out the 
argument, if we note the fact that this division of the self into 
two separate selves (one the realized self, the other the ideal 
self), is again the fallacy of hypostatizing into separate entities 
what in reality are simply two stages of insight upon our own 
part. This ‘realized self’ is no reality by itself; it is simply our 
partial conception of the self erected into an entity. Recog- 
nizing its incomplete character, we bring in what we have left 
out and call it the ‘ideal self.’ Then by way of dealing with 
the fact that we have not two selves here at ail, but simply a 
less and a more adequate insight into the same self, we 
insert the idea of one of these selves realizing the other. We 
have an insight which first takes the activity abstractly, and, 
by cutting off some of its intrinsic relations, arrests it and 
makes of it a merely realized, or past self ; when we perceive 
these intrinsic relations, instead of using them to correct our 
previous idea, thus grasping the one continuous activity, we 
set them off by themselves as ideal — as something fo be 
realized. Such is the natural history of the fixed distinction 
between the realized and the ideal self. It has same source as 
the process which gives rise to the notion of capacities as 
possibilities in general. 

The more one is convinced that the pressing need of the day, 
in order to make headway against hedonistic ethics on one side 
and theological ethics on the other, is an ethics rooted and 
grounded in the self, the greater is the demand that the self 
be conceived as a working, practical self, carrying within the 
rhythm of its own process both ‘realized’ and ‘ideal’ self. 
The current ethics of the self (falsely named Neo-Hegelian, 
being in truth Neo-Fichtean) are too apt to stop with a meta- 
physical definition, which seems to solve problems in general, 
but at the expense of the practical problems which alone really 
is moral only when done from consciousness of duty, we should say that it is 


immoral (because partial) as long as done merely from a sense of duty, and 


becomes truly moral when done for its own concrete sake. 
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demand or admit solution. The great need of ethical theory 
to-day is a conception of the ideal as a working ideal —a con- 
ception which shall have the same value and which shall play 
the same part in ethics that the working hypothesis performs 
for the natural sciences. The fixed ideal is as distinctly the 
bane of ethical science to-day as the fixed universe of medi- 
aevalism was the bane of the natural science of the Renascence. 
As natural science found its outlet by admitting no idea, no 
theory, as fixed by itself, demanding of every idea that it 
become fruitful in experiment, so must ethical science purge 
itself of all conceptions, of all ideals, save those which are 
developed within and for the sake of practice 
Joun Dewey 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 








CERTITUDE 


iS jrvg there are truths which are proof against scepticism, 
is a view widely entertained. Not only are mathe- 
matical axioms to be recognized as such ; there are principles 
that refer to the nature of the mind, and the constitution 
of the universe in general, which are regarded as necessary 
beliefs. Passages to this effect from Reid, or Pére Buffier, or 
Dr. McCosh need scarcely be quoted. Cardinal Newman holds 
that indefectible certitude is possible, and that in the interest 
of true religion “‘we need something higher than a balance of 
arguments.”’ Professor Caird also seems to be upholding the 
view that we are under necessity to construe the actual world 
in certain ways, when he says in the Introduction to his 
Critical Philosophy of Kant that “there are principles which 
scepticism does not and cannot assail”’; or, similarly, that 
“scepticism ends in disclosing a fundamental belief, in relation 
to which it is impossible to be sceptical.” 

On the other hand, many thinkers might be cited to whom 
such confidence appears baseless. Hume held that in regard to 
matters of fact intuitive or demonstrated certainty is impossible. 
Bishop Butler's well-known maxim is that Probability is the 
guide of life. And the common doctrine of logicians, that the 
inductions of science do not pass beyond probability, has for its 
consequence a view regarding all matters of fact, which in 
important respects, resembles that of Hume. How far, then, 
have we certainty in knowledge? How far are we restricted to 
probability? A solution of this problem would be of value as 
a contribution to Logic, or the Psychology of man’s rational 
nature. 

We shall first of all examine some of the commonly accepted 
certainties, with a view to testing their claims. One of the 
primary assurances is that which each man has of his own 


existence. The name of Descartes is so intimately associated 
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with the enunciation of this certainty, that, for our present 
purpose, it is best to institute a critical examination of his 
arguments. Descartes professed to have sounded the possi- 
bilities of doubt : he doubted the reports of the senses, the 
existence of external things, the validity of his most careful 
reasonings, even mathematical demonstrations. But he touched 
the rock of certainty in the assurance of his own existence. 
Cogito, ergo sum. He who should doubt his existence, would 
thereby prove it. Descartes set out to search for an Archi 
medean point, and he believed that he had found it. 

This certainty of Descartes has been allowed with great 
unanimity. Not only does it seem impossible to move a step 
unless so much is granted ; the most thorough scepticism seems 
unable to forbid the concession. “It is,’’ says Mr. Huxley 
(Hume, p. 55) ‘a clear result of the investigation started by 
Descartes, that there is one thing of which no doubt can be 
entertained, and that is the momentary consciousness we call a 
present thought or feeling."" Yet this certainty must be care- 
fully examined, for the case may be regarded as crucial. 

It is to be noticed that it is in the form of a judgment. It 
is the more important to point this out, for Mr. Huxley’s words, 
quoted above, are somewhat ambiguous. A momentary feeling 
has in itself neither certainty nor doubt. There must be two 
conscious elements brought into relation to each other, or, in 
short, there must be a judgment. Descartes had the present 
consciousness, and he attributed to it existence. 

But was Descartes entitled to certainty in this judgment ? 
He attributes Being to his thought, but what is Being? Has 
this category, thus attributed, been defined and made clear to 
the mind? It is requisite that it should be so defined, before it 
can with absolute certainty be affirmed of anything. But 
further, suppose it is clearly defined, is it applicable to the 
real? Being seems to be a vanishing line across time. Time 
devours its children as they are born. “There is no Being,” 
said Heraclitus, “all things are becoming.”’ May there not be 
some truth in this which we had not originally taken into 


account ? The notion of Being, as applied to the actual, had 
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falsity in it as well as truth. Shall we then try this new 
category of ‘Becoming’? But the becoming may not be a 
mere change; it may be an evolution. We find we are a 
considerable way from a knowledge that is absolutely certain. 

The difficulties are enormously increased, if we turn our 
attention to the Ego. “I am sure of my existence.” What is 
the “I”’ to which existence is thus confidently attributed ? 
Usually he who makes this affirmation means that the individual 
he is a hard, not-to-be-dissipated lump of fact in the universe. 
But it is one of the most serious problems for Science or 
Philosophy to say what the Ego is. And until we know what 
it is, how shall we affirm its existence? It would not be to it 
that our affirmations would apply. Probably indeed we are 
referring them to what is only a phantasm of our brains. It is 
unnecessary to criticise at length the somewhat petulant asser- 
tion, that we are sure that at least something is. 

It thus appears that even this primary certainty is not 
absolute. Even the existence of the Ego is hypothetical. An 
Archimedean point is not easily found. In truth, the proposi- 
tion of Descartes seems to acquire its appearance of certainty, 
just in so far as it is analytical. He denied that it was an 
analytical proposition; but possibly he was more completely 
deluded by traditional notions than he was himself aware. In 
the concept of thinking, as he entertained it, was not the 
existence of an Ego given? Was it not for him an assumption, 
which he never questioned, that thought was an attribute of a 
thinking thing? Accordingly, since he construed his experience 
as that of thought, he found necessarily that he had existence. 
To construe his experience thus was, however, to make assump- 
tions with too great facility. 

The sense of personal identity seems to many to be an 
irresistible belief; but this ‘sense’ can be readily seen to be 
of the nature of a hypothesis. To those who have studied 
Psychology, it can show little of the character of an infallible 
certainty. We identify ourselves with the past by virtue of 
memory. The past self, with which our present is identical, 


is a past of concrete experiences, emotions, and ideas, and these 
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are united to our present by the bond of memory, the memory 
being accompanied by certain emotions. It is the present 
content of consciousness, which we interpret as the experience 
of a self that has been identical throughout changes. But the 
deceptiveness of memory is familiar to us all. The emotions 
that go with it give no infallible sign. Much of the past is 
omitted; something is added; and the complexion of the whole 
is changed. It is not quite our actual self with which we 
identify ourselves. It is our past, as altered and colored by 
memory. Moreover, grosser illusions as to personal identity 
are common. The insane man is convinced of his identity 
with Washington, or Shakespeare, or even with the Almighty. 
We need not inquire further into the nature of identity; we 
see the assumptions on which it is based. It is a judgment 
regarding the present content of consciousness, and one that 
may be erroneous. 

But, it may be urged, men are endowed with a large number 
of intuitions, self-evident truths, laws of thought. Have we 
not in these a knowledge that can lay claim to certainty? 
Let us examine those intuitions as they have reference to 
real existence. Among such the intuition of space is usually 
ranked, and this instance is typical. It is meant that the soul 
directly sees space, or that it has a priort a notion of space, 
which corresponds to the actual space. Such an intuition is 
said to have necessity for thought. Yet it is assuming much 
to say that this conception is necessary. And even if it 
has a certain necessity, the necessity may be, so to speak, 
accidental. In order to walk we must use certain muscles, 
but other animals have other modes of locomotion. Space 
may be a necessity of our thinking, but this may be due to 
human peculiarities. But to prove that space has necessity, 
either of the first or second degree, is to know the constitution 
of our minds with a clearness and completeness of insight, 
to which as yet we can lay no claim. 

But suppose it were, as Kant suggested, a necessity for 
all finite thinkers, and suppose we were certain of this, could 
we be certain of anything further? Are we obliged to regard 
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space as actual? When such thinkers as Kant, or Lotze, have 
felt themselves forced to the view that space is ideal, we should 
hesitate to infer its actuality from the presence of the idea 
in our minds. If we say that mind is non-spatial, we have 
passed the primitive stage of thought which gives a spatial 
character to everything. It may be that the objectivity of 
space should be eliminated altogether. It may be, after all, 
that we should regard this idea as an effort to render intelligible 
to ourselves the universe; and it may be, we should regard it 
as a mistake. 

In short, those who contend for intuitions should recognize, 
first, that they are constructing a theory of the mind which 
is itself problematical; and, further, that were their theory 
established, they would still have the task of showing that 
such intuitions have objective applications. 

If, in such a case as we have considered, certainty has not 
been found, we need not look for it in the laws of the particular 
sciences. These, or some of them, are in current language 
spoken of as absolutely certain, but a little reflection shows 
that they are hypotheses, which further experience may show 
to be untenable. Yet this question is not to be confounded 
with the question as to the place of certainty within the domain 
of a particular observational science. Wundt, in his Logzk, 
discusses the criteria of certainty, and shows that that is certain 
which in the course of advancing experience does not admit 
of correction. The proof of such certainties can be put in 
the form of a disjunctive syllogism. Thus, either the earth 
moves round the sun, or the sun moves round the earth. The 
latter supposition is impossible. Therefore the earth moves 
round the sun. The certainty in such a case seems to be 
absolute. Yet it is unnecessary to show that it depends on 


a number of assumptions as to space and motion. It is a 


hypothetical certainty. 

We seem justified in concluding that our judgments, so far 
as they refer to reality, are not possessed of absolute certainty. 
We are trying to interpret the universe, but we often fail to 
catch its meaning; and a long experience of mistakes has 
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taught us to be wary in affirming that in anything we have 
the perfect truth, and that nature has spoken the last word to 
us, that last word which may give a new meaning to the whole 
context. Our knowledge consists of more or less tentative 
hypotheses. Probability is the guide of our lives. Absolute 
knowledge is not our assured possession. We must still be 
wooers of truth. 

This account of knowledge must in the meantime be held 
provisionally. Hypothetical certainties have been referred to. 
There are various classes of certainties which may be so 
designated, and the nature and bearing of these must be 
investigated, especially since their relation to our knowledge 
of the actual world is often so grievously misunderstood. 
Prominent among them are the truths of mathematics. The 
laws of thought afford another illustration. We shall begin 
with the latter. 

According to the law of Identity we must affirm A to be A; 
according to the law of non-contradiction we cannot think A to 
be not A. There is necessity laid upon our thinking ; we have 
reached absolute certainty. Yet the nature of this certainty 
must be carefully observed. It is not said that we must always 
think thus. It is not said that this is a law of the mind. As 
soon as we venture to say what a law is, and what the mind is, 
we are involved in questions of infinite complexity. Neither is 
it said that the real world, independent of mind, has this as its 
fundamental principle. Descartes thought it possible, that a 
demon might be misleading him in what seemed most certain, 
and though our fears may not take this shape, we need at least 
to be chary in handling the relation of the subjective to the 
objective. What is meant by these ‘laws’ is, that when, at 
this present moment, A and not-A are before me, I am unable 
consciously to interchange them. 

Have the laws thus explained any limit to their application ? 
Aristotle regarded them as holding in their original form absolute 
sway over all thought, and in a sense this is true. An idea 
cannot take its negative to itself. In deductions from a 


hypothesis, that only which logically accords with it, can be 
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admitted. A theory is overthrown, so soon as any fact out of 
harmony with it is accepted. These principles seem to be sure 
guides, whatever may be the object matter of thought, and 
whatever the stage of thought we have reached. 

But it is not to be supposed that these are the only laws of 
thought, or that they have any special sanctions attaching to 
them. Even Aristotle did not recognize all the distinctions, 
gradations, evolutions of thought. The Hegelian way of viewing 
the nature of thought is important in this among other respects, 
that it emphasizes the difference of categories. According to 
it, while there is one thought in all things, this thought is 
protean. There is not one category only ; there is a scale of 
categories. There is one law of thought, and yet it would 
be equally true to say, that there is an indefinite number of 
laws of thought. Being belongs to one plane of thought, the 
lowest ; but there are higher planes represented by such con- 
ceptions as substance, cause, organism. 

It would then be legitimate to say that, so long as we keep 
to the category of Being, we are bound by the laws of non- 
contradiction. But it is only so long as we keep to this 
category. Not that this law is violated ; it is simply unable to 
express the procedure of thought, when it passes to higher 
relations. Being stands in abstract opposition to nothing : 
A is not non-A. Let the world, however, be recognized as a 
world of individual things, one thing is the negation of another. 
Yet the negation may be of a much less definite kind. The 
two things which refuse to surrender their individuality may 
yet be essentially the same. This oak-tree is not that oak-tree, 
but unless the identities of the two are recognized the surface 
of the facts has scarcely been touched. The negative is not a 
sheer negative. The relation is that of similarity, or it is one 
still closer. It is no longer, A is not non-A. The essence of 
A and non-A is one; and the thought which perceives this 
relation is a new thought, or has a new law. 

Similarly the treatment of space by mathematical science 
involves the recognition of specific laws. The law of non- 
contradiction still holds: a triangle cannot be thought to be a 
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square. But when the relation of the angles of the triangle to 
the length of the sides has to be determined, the law of non- 
contradiction is comparatively irrelevant Thought has a new 
method for its new subject. Different from all these, and each 
possessing a law of its own, are the conceptions of substance, 
and causality, and spirit. 

In each of these cases the laws of thought are on the same 
footing, and possess the same necessity, as the primary ‘laws 
of thought." The axioms of mathematics, and all the deductions 
from them, are as necessary to thought as the laws of Identity 
and Contradiction. In at least part of the system of Spinoza 
may be seen the necessity laid upon us when we touch the 
conception of Substance. Thus each conception has a law of 
its own. The laws of identity and non-contradiction are the 
logical methods we follow when we use the conception of Being. 
Each other conception that we employ has a method of its 
own. So that we have other certainties than the so-called 
‘laws of thought.’ These are simply the mind’s employment 


+} 
‘ 


of one conception. It has other certainties, as it has other 
conceptions. 

Further, the relation of these necessities of thought to the 
actual world is, in all cases, of the same kind. The laws of 
identity and non-contradiction obtain, so long as we hold to the 
conception of Being. And it is a necessary corollary to this to 
say that if there is a reality answering to the conception, it Is 
governed by these laws of thought And it may also be said, 
that a world to which none of our conceptions apply, is for us 
a nonentity. But this is not to say that Being is a true 
category, that is, a counterpart of the actual universe. In 
fact, as we have already seen, it is unable to represent the 
reality, and as usually employed, has in it an element of false 
hood. 

Mathematics also is an ideal construction. It starts from an 
assumption. There may be tridimensional space ; and if there 
is, it is a space governed by the principles of geometry. But 
the existence of geometry does not prove the objectivity of 


space. 
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The mathematician has often bemocked the metaphysician, 
who spins theories out of his brain, and he has pointed with 
pride to the solid fabric of his own science. Yet his science 
has no superior solidity ; it may prove to be only a projection 
of his mind. It has not the dignity of a science of observation. 
The metaphysician is the sane man who wishes to satisfy 
himself whether this specious fabric may not be after all a vast 
cobweb of the mathematician’s brain. Given the idea of space, 
the science of geometry follows. But of the reality of space 
geometry has nothing to say. Such criticisms on the mathe- 
matical sciences have often been made before, and it would be 
less necessary to repeat them, were it not that such an axiom 
as “The whole is greater than its part” is pointed to as an 
instance of irresistible certainty. The axiom is necessary when 
once the idea of quantity is introduced, and if the universe is 
to be construed quantitatively, it is true of it that any whole in 
it is greater than its part. But is the universe to be construed 
quantitatively ? 

In regard to substance, Spinoza showed what may be, by 
a rigorous logic, deduced from the conception. But he simply 
assumed the conception. It never occurred to him that it 
might be simply a subjective idea, which advancing science 
and philosophy might dissipate. His ‘Substance’ was an 
idolum fort, if ever there was one. 

That this is the nature of the necessities of our thinking, 
it is well to remember, in view of certain current refutations 
of scepticism. Professor Caird, in the passage already referred 
to, writes thus: “If I say that all I know is appearance, and 
that I do not, and cannot know the reality which is beyond 
appearance, I must have some positive reason for the distinction 
which I make between appearance and reality. ... The last 
work of Scepticism is to disclose the basis of truth on which 
it must rest.’’ But doubt is scarcely to be exorcised by such 
an appeal. If the sceptic uses such a term as appearance, the 
correlative reality may be implied, and it is further possible 
that there is implied a power of distinguishing between the 
two. But what if the sceptic is doubtful of the claims of 
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these terms? It will still be said that such doubt implies a 
new criterium. But the implication is of another sort. It 
may be that the sceptic must as a matter of fact go on 
exercising his faculty of thought, and it may be that to think 
is to apply such categories as Being, Substance, Space, and 
the rest. But this implies no Archimedean point of certainty. 
All the categories available may prove useless. The organism 
inevitably reacts on its environment, with the hope of using it; 
but its environment may be rock walls, and it may perish of 
hunger. We go on thinking, but it is claiming a great deal 
to say that this involves of necessity our reaching truth. It 
does not even imply an ineradicable assurance in our own 
minds that the world is thinkable. Lotze, when discussing 
scepticism, argues that scepticism presupposes truth. The 
question whether after all our ideas agree with the reality is, 
he considers, a barren one. Then he comes to the conclusion 
that it is unanswerable, and the supposition of an intelligence 
that should know that its ideas and the facts agree is, he says, 
an absurd and impossible one. Now it is surely possible to 
conceive an intelligence for which the facts of the whole 
infinite universe are known, for which there is no beyond, 
by whose activity these facts are constituted; and recognizing 
this possibility, we may yet humbly admit that that intelligence 
is not ours, and if we be forced to say that we cannot determine 
whether our ideas and the actual world are in consonance, the 
conclusion may not be barren, but may prove most instructive. 

The nature of knowledge may now in some important respects 
be clearer. All thought is the effort of the mind to explain 
the world. Within the mind the categories are born; they 
come to light as explanations of the world. Not, however, 
as infallible; they are, from the thought of Being to the 
‘laws’ of science, gained by induction; and thus they are 
tentative and hypothetical; and as in the political life of 
nations there have been so many revolutions that men become 
chary of accepting any constitution as final, there may in the 
structure of knowledge be acknowledged a similar want of 


finality. What was regarded as truth has to be contradicted, 
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or merged in a larger truth. This instability of knowledge 
is not lamentable; it is the condition of growth. The spirit 
of denial wills the evil, and seems destructive; yet always 
accomplishes the good. Knowledge advances; it is in process 
of evolution; it is the realization of an ideal. 

Is the assurance of knowledge ever to be reached by us? 
We approach it, in proportion as we complete the work of 
knowledge. Knowledge is the interpretation of experience. 
As that experience widens, as our senses have fuller revelations, 
and our inward life discloses itself, that scientific interpretation 
becomes more comprehensive and accurate, and there may be 
a growing hope of insight into that rational necessity by which 
things are. Yet our experience is incomplete; it can never 
be complete; how incomplete it is, we cannot know. Absolute 
certitude is impossible. Finality in knowledge is not for finite 
beings. 

Yet, while knowledge sunders itself into certainties of a 
subjective and hypothetical nature, on the one hand, and on 
the other, beliefs in regard to ‘facts,’ it is necessary to enter 
a protest against certain views of belief which have been 
advocated. It is sometimes said that our knowledge rests 
ultimately on beliefs indeed, but beliefs which are irresistible. 
But it is scarcely necessary at this stage to dwell further on 
the fact that our beliefs are irresistible only when they cannot 
be described as beliefs, but are necessary developments of 
conceptions already held. In other cases they have simply 
the degree of irresistibility which belongs to more or less 
approved inductions. 

A further question that concerns us here is the relation of 
belief to will. In his work on Psychology, Professor James 
claims that Belief and Will are ultimately identical. In each 
case there is attention to something. Professor James regards 
the practical interest as ultimately, in all cases, the primary. 
Such a view seems to ignore the difference between the 


emotional and intellectual interest. In practical life a man 
chooses what is healthy. To the intellect, however, the 
laws of disease are beautiful, as Emerson puts it, as those 
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of health. For our well-being, as capable of pleasure and 
pain, we must make selections in the world; the intellect 
knows no such selections. When, therefore, Professor James 
says a theory to be acceptable must satisfy not only the 
intellect, but also other human interests, he says what is in 
one sense true. A theory of the world must take account 
of all human interests and aspirations as facts; if true, it 
will also probably satisfy all legitimate human desires. But 
only those that are legitimate; and especially it cannot be 
called upon to satisfy those that owe their origin wholly or 
in part to false views of the world and of life. But this 
at least is true that, in proportion as the intellect develops, 
its theories are decided, not by any inclination or wish of 
men, but by the presence of facts as elements in a scientific 
problem. Whatever may be the genesis of Intellect, it has 
now its own differentiated function, which is distinct from 
that of practical will. And if it fail to comprehend in its 
synthesis all the facts, it is because its vision is weak, and 
has been marred by previous education, not because it has 
made a selection of facts and said, “These being good shall 
be reality to me.” The latter alternative is always a possible 


mode of action, but it is to be repented of. 
WALTER SMITH 
LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY 














PSYCHOLOGICAL MEASUREMENTS. 


ENTAL Phenomena and Physical Phenomena. — Experi- 
mental psychology, like every empirical science, starts 

with the facts of our immediate experience. The innumerable 
phenomena which we experience directly, z..¢., of which we are 
conscious, fall naturally into various classes according to the 
point of view we happen to take. One of the divisions is that 
into sights, sounds, tastes, etc., on the one hand, and impulses, 
emotions, memories, etc., onthe other. Just what distinguishing 
characteristics we find in each class it is impossible to say. 
Indeed, the division is not at all complete or distinct ;! many 
experiences that we on one occasion put into one class, e. g., 
hallucinations which we believe to be realities, we at another time 
place in the other, e. g., hallucinations recognized as such ;? in 
very many cases we are in doubt as to which class a certain 
experience belongs. The experiences of the former class we 
regard as belonging to an objective world, as we call it ; those 
of the latter, and in some degree those of the former, to a 
subjective world. The objective class consists, by supposi- 
tion, of phenomena constant in character for constant objective 
conditions ; the actual variations in these phenomena under 
constant objective conditions we ascribe to mental elements. 
For example, we consider colors to be phenomena of the objective 
world (I am speaking from a purely introspective standpoint) ; 
under the most careful physical conditions we can maintain the 
color in a condition which we know by secondary means to be 
constant within a very small range of variation. Yet the color 
actually experienced will. be subject to considerable variations ; 
these we ascribe to the influence of mental phenomena, e. g., 
attention, fatigue, etc. Suppose we wish to compare two 
colors together; we so arrange matters that the two classes of 
variations, the physical and the psychological, are kept as small 


1 Wundt, Physiol. Psychol., 3. ed. I, 2. 
2 Wundt, Zur Frage der Grosshirnfunktionen, PAi/. Stud., 1891, VI, 18. 
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ny as possible. If we wish to determine that the two colors are 


physically alike, we seek out the most favorable method for 
reducing the psychological sources of variation to a minimum. 
In the spectral photometer the principle of contrast is employed 


in quite a complicated and unmeasurable way, but the maximum 
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of sensitiveness is obtained and the variations due to psycho 


logical influences are quite negligible. On the other hand, if 
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we desire to determine some mental characteristic in regard to 


the two colors we must obtain sources of light under such 
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conditions that the measurements of their values are carried out 


with an accuracy toa degree beyond our own sensitiveness ; we 


must not use complicated and unmeasurable psychological 
arrangements but the simplest ones possible. Under such 
conditions the variations measured will be due to psychological 
influences. In both physical and psychological experiments the 
same fundamental principles are used. The difference lies 
in the sources of variation; in physics we must eliminate 
psychological influences, in psychology we must make the 
physical variations comparatively negligible. ) 

Both physical and psychological measurements are concerned 
directly with the phenomena of immediate experience. In 
physics we measure certain objective phenomena of conscious 
ness on one another; in psychology we also measure phenomena 
of consciousness on one another.! 

It may seem strange that we should treat the objective 
phenomena of consciousness as physical phenomena. We are 


accustomed to think of the physical world as something with a 


separate existence apart from cons¢ lousness. By deductions 
from the objective phenomena of immediate experience physics 
has built up a system of independent processes subject to the 


laws of the conservation of matter and of energy, and expressed 





in the terms of touch and muscular sensations.* The attempt 
is made to reduce the other phenomena of immediate experience 
(light, heat, etc.) to these terms, or, as the physicist says, to 
reduce all physical phenomena to the laws of mechanics. This 


1 Wundt, Ueber die Messung psychischer Vorginge, ?Ai/. Stud. 1883, I, 255 


2 Schwarz, Das Wahrnehmungsproblem, 1. Theil 
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attempt has not been successful; it is not possible to transfer 
the concepts of that most developed portion of physics to the 
other domains, each of which requires the formation of its own 
special concepts.!. The three units, time, space and mass, are 
not sufficient for the definition of physical quantities except in 
mechanics ; to these a special unit must be added for each 
domain of phenomena. We have been so long accustomed to 
attempt to translate all objective phenomena into terms of 
touch and the muscle sense, and have gotten into such hopeless 
difficulty that with such a point of view it is quite intelligible 
that so many should absolutely deny the possibility of psy- 
chological measurements. As soon as with Ostwald we look 
upon the relations of the various classes of objective phenomena 
as those of equivalence and not of identity, the close inter- 
relation between psychology and physics becomes compre- 
hensible. The two sciences divide the field of immediately 
experienced facts. Each phenomenon has an objective or 
physical side and a subjective or mental side, the two being 
intimately related and sometimes indistinguishable. We can 
compare physical, or objective, phenomena directly with mental, 
or subjective, phenomena. Experimental psychology has in 
great part to do with such comparisons ; in a large part of the 
work the experiments are psychophysical. 

Rejection of Metaphysics as a Basis. —We have become so 
accustomed to certain hypotheses that it is difficult for us to 
look at matters as they are actually given us. From the study 
of the objective phenomena we have constructed our physical 
world, in which we find other beings to whom we are inclined 
to attribute conscious phenomena like our own. By a series of 
conclusions we suppose that their nervous systems are most 
closely connected with such phenomena, and it then becomes an 
object to determine what conscious phenomena are connected 
with the activities of the nervous system. Thereupon we turn 
the matter around again and try to look at our own facts of 
immediate experience as if they were some one else’s. When 
we make a psychological experiment, instead of comparing the 


1 Ostwald, Studien zur Energetik, 24. f. Physikalische Chemie, 1892, UX, 565. 
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resulting subjective phenomenon directly with the physical 
facts of immediate experience, we take a stand outside of our- 
selves and imagine the physical phenomenon to be some external 
affair conducted along our nervous system to a certain place 
where it isturned into a mental phenomenon. Now, this might 
all be very well if we had a satisfactory system of concepts for 
the physical world ; our present representation of physical 
processes as entirely a matter of mechanics with concepts drawn 
from the muscle sense is not only unsatisfactory in physics, but 
leads to utter incomprehensibilities in matters of physiological 
psychology. We cannot represent brain processes in any way 
that will bring them into harmony with what we know as our 
facts of consciousness. 

If we consider the physical phenomena as something quite 
outside of and incommensurate with the facts of our immediate 
experience, then, in the present state of our knowledge, we can 
readily agree that mental phenomena cannot be measured.! 
We can suppose that mental facts form a world of their own 
with which physical facts cannot be compared. But we have 
here broken up the facts as first given us into two classes, drawn 
hypotheses from the one set, and are now trying to bring the 
facts of the other class into harmony with hypotheses with 
which they will not agree. 

There is one philosophical theory which goes a step further 
than this. So far, at least, we are all agreed as to the existence 
of a mental world governed by its own laws, but even this latter 
fact is denied by one class of objectors. This school, repre- 
sented by numerous English and French writers and lately 
championed by Professor Muensterberg, would claim that no 
causal relations exist between mental phenomena, that after ana- 
lyzing them into their elements we should next determine the 
brain processes to which they belong, and that the co-existence 
and sequence of mental phenomena find their explanation only 
in the relations of the brain processes.* Of the very naive 


1 Zeller, Ueber die Messung psychischer Vorgiinge, Philos. u. hist. Abhandl 
d. Berliner Akad., 1881, 3. Marz. Berlin, 1882. 

2 Muensterberg, Ueber Aufgaben und Methoden der Psychologi Leipzig, 1891, 
p- 117. 
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metaphysical theory laid as the foundation for a science that 
should be empirical I do not need to speak, although probably 
few things have done more injury to our science than the general 
belief that the new psychology finds its justification for existence 
in such speculations. We can also readily see why even 
professed psychologists put forward the plea that there is no 
use in being exact in their measurements. At present we know 
absolutely nothing of the nature of the brain processes to which 
mental phenomena correspond; if the only way to trace any 
connection between mental phenomena is to first get at the 
brain processes, it is really very hard to see why we should 
make any experiments at all. 

We shall, however, be obliged to reject these and all other 
metaphysical theories at the outset, and confine ourselves to 
the facts. In doing so we take up the development of 
psychology just where the old psychology left it. The material 
of the new psychology is exactly the same as that of the 
old psychology, the facts of immediate experience; the only 
difference lies in the substitution, wherever possible, of exact 
records and measurements in place of vague descriptions in 
general terms. The older attempts at applying the method 
of introspection led to results as often erroneous as true ; 
with the introduction of experimental methods a trustworthy 
application of the fundamental method of introspection (or 
reflection, became for the first time possible.! 

Measurement in General. — The fundamental form of 
measurement is the expression of the judgment that the 
quantity measured is equal to or unequal to the standard. 
The primitive method of weighing articles was by balancing 
them in the two hands; we measure off a yard of cloth by 
laying a yard-stick down on it and cutting off enough to be 
equal to the stick; we run the eye over one line, then over 
the other to see if they are equal; we measure lights by 
determining that they are alike or unlike in intensity, tones 
by judging that they are alike in pitch. 


1Wundt, Physiol. Psychol. 4. ed., 1. 4; Vorlesungen iiber Menschen- und 


Thierseele, 2. ed., p. 4 
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All measurements, physical as well as psychological, consist 
ultimately in the comparison of two phenomena of conscious- 
ness, generally two sensations. All physical measures have 
been developed out of psychological estimates. We measure 
temperature by noting the agreement of the length of the 
column of mercury with a certain portion of the scale; we 
measure the strength of an electric current by noting the angle 
through which the mirror is deflected or through which the 
needle passes, and this very angle is in turn measured by 
some length; we measure time by the agreement of the angle 
over which the hand has passed with a mark denoting the 
end of another angle taken as a standard. 

Some confusion has been caused by the statement that psycho- 
logically we are able to judge only likenesses or difference, with 
the implication that in physics we are able to do something 
more, namely, to measure one object as a fraction or a multiple 
of another. Even if in physics we could directly do this, it 
would mean nothing more than that we could do so in psychology 
also, as when we compare two physical lengths we are only 
performing a psychological process. When we say that one 
line is apparently three times as long as another, we simply 
mean that the two mental pictures bear that relation, or that 
the series of muscular sensations produced by running the eye 
over the lines bear that relation. The fact is, however, that 
in the absence of graduated scales we express one quantity 
as a multiple of another only by estimates directly from our 
sensations. The graduated scales, by means of which we 
always work wherever possible, and by means of which we 
can obtain the accuracy of modern science, are really only 
records of direct judgments of likeness or difference. The « 
point on the thermometer means that the mercury column 
occupied that place under certain definite conditions, namely, 
immersion in the water of melting ice; the 100 mark means 
that the column was just so long when the thermometer was 
surrounded by steam at 760 mm. barometric pressure. We 


usually divide the intermediate space into 100 parts, but these 


1 Wundt, Die Messung psychischer Vorginge, / 1 Leipzig, 1885, p.158 
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divisions of themselves mean nothing. It is only by placing 
the thermometer in liquids of the intervening temperatures 
and directly recording the height of the column at each 
temperature that we could get a definite graduation. As this 
latter method is too cumbersome, the marks are made at 
intervals by the dividing machine, and then the actual value 
of each mark is determined by sending the mercury up to it 
and noting the temperature required to do so. Thus each 
mark on the thermometer means that at some previous occasion 
of a certain character the mercury column reached to that point; 
when we now make a measurement of temperature we simply 
compare the length of the column at present with the record 
of its length at some previous time. The same is true of 
the galvanometer, the clock, and all apparatus in which the 
graduation is in units of length; exactly similar processes are 
used to arrive at other scales. 

Exactness tn Measurement. — Since we always measure 
physical quantities by means of a psychological judgment as 
to the agreement of two sensations or sets of sensations, we 
must so arrange matters that in a given case the psychological 
judgment introduces only a small uncertainty into the measure- 
ment. Since all psychological and physical measurements are 
made by means of apparatus, the error of the apparatus must 
be sufficiently small in comparison with the quantity measured. 
For example, in measuring the time between two successive 
culminations of the same star, the uncertainty introduced into 
the results by the variations of our judgments in the eye-and-ear 
or the graphic method are too small to be of importance for 
most physical purposes, the length of the sidereal day being 
determinable to within .0§ seconds, or yo$so Of 1%. In 
measuring mental times an outside limit of error of yoy of a 
second is beyond the needed accuracy; the length of the time 
measured seldom is less than 74°%% of a second; we can thus 
allow an outside limit of error of 1%. We can therefore 
use a fork vibrating 100 times per second, whose accuracy has 


been determined to within 1%, that is, one whose vibrations 
during a sidereal day amount to 8,616,400 + 3,200. The 
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accuracy required for astronomical purposes is something far 
beyond that for psychological purposes in this case; yet the 
very thing which we want to measure psychologically, the 
reaction time, and which we do measure with an accuracy 
at present beyond our usual needs, is used to determine the 
unit of measurement, namely, the second; in the latter case 
we arrange our experiments so that the variations of the 
psychological quantity are negligible, in the former the inac- 
curacy of the physical apparatus is negligible. 

It is readily seen that if we do not eliminate or render 
negligible the psychological sources of variation in physical 
measurements, as was the case in astronomy before the dis- 
covery of the personal equation, we are introducing errors 
into our physical results. Likewise, if we are measuring 
psychological phenomena, and yet do not know how much 
of our results and how much of the variations are due to 
mental influences, and how much to the apparatus, we really 
do not know what our results mean. It is from the side of 
psychologists who are not acquainted with the science of 
measurements that we often hear the remark that it is of no 
use to be exact in psychological work. They are careless 
in their methods, careless in their measurements, and careless 
in their statements. In the published accounts of the work 
there is often no information as to the elimination or presence 
of errors. An experimental result whose reliability is unknown 
to us is nearly worthless. In order to form a judgment on 
the accuracy of the result, all the necessary data must be 
given. Any description of a method and result can be criticised 
as materially incomplete if it does not give all the data needed 
for such a judgment. Failure to give such data can only 
be ascribed to the urgent necessity for condensation or to 
ignorance or neglect on the part of the observer; and either 
of the latter casts grave doubt on the character of the work.! 

Variations in Measurements. — If we make independent 
measurements of the same quantity, physical or psychological, 

1 Holman, Discussion of the Precision of Measurements. New York, 1892, 
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we get wz different results, provided we make the unit of 
measurement fine enough. If by x we denote the variations 
from the arithmetical average, and if # be infinitely large, then 
the variations will occur with probabilities according to the 
well-known law, y= ke-*dr, 
provided we make one of two suppositions: (1) the single 
variations are made up of small elementary independent vari- 
ations, which are equally likely to be positive or negative; 
(2) the most probable value is the arithmetical mean. The 
former is the supposition of Laplace and Hagen; the latter 
is that of Gauss. 

Neither of these suppositions is allowable in psychological 
measurements, or in physical ones, either, except as furnishing 
results sufficiently accurate. That they have justified them- 
selves in physics is due to the facts: (1) that in all physical 
measurements the surrounding conditions are kept in a high 
degree of constancy; (2) that in all judgments in regard to 
the accuracy of physical work we presuppose that there were 
no sources of error comparable in magnitude with the measure 
of precision. Under such circumstances the occurrence of 
the elementary errors (or variations) in groups would have 
comparatively little effect, and we can suppose them to be 
independent. In psychology the case is different. We cannot 
yet get our conditions so completely under control as in 
physics; the state of affairs somewhat resembles that in 
statistics. We are not justified in supposing that the variations 
are independent;! on the contrary, from the very large and 
irregular mean variations that we obtain, from our experience 
in gradually eliminating sources of error, and from our 
knowledge of varying circumstances that we cannot eliminate 
or measure, we know that the variations must occur in groups. 
The variations will therefore not follow the law of probability, 
and the arithmetical mean may or may not be the most 
probable value. A critical treatment of the variations, their 


signs, their successive differences, and the signs of the 


1 Cattell, On Errors of Observation, Am. Jour. of Psychol., 1893, V. 287. 
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differences! will show whether the measurements follow the 
law of probability or not. If they do not, we have no recourse 
except to empirical treatment. 

Empirical Treatment of the Results. When the usual 
treatment of our results is not applicable, we are forced to fall 
back on empirical methods. Let us take our x measurements, 
say of reaction-time, and lay off on the axis of abscissas 
values corresponding to the successive results obtained, ¢. g., 
180", 181%, 182%, . . . and erect ordinates proportional to 
the number of times each value occurs. If the variations 
conformed to the suppositions mentioned above we would 
get a curve resembling the ordinary probability curve. What 
we actually do get, is a curve with several maxima instead 
of one ; and the curve can be regarded as made up of several 
probability curves with different mean values and different 
degrees of steepness. This shows us that our measurements 
are running in groups, and that the factors going to influence 
the results are working in combinations. Our measurements 
were made under conditions that were not controlled so as 
to give a well defined result. In the measurements of simple 
reaction-time a curve with two maxima, say one much more 
prominent than the other, would show that what we had been 
measuring as simple reaction-time had not been well defined, 
that there was one form which had predominated and another 
form not so prominent. If we take the arithmetical mean of 
all the results we are averaging two different classes of things 
together. Exactly the same results are obtained in statistical 
measurements. The arithmetical mean has been found quite 
unsatisfactory ; if we take the mean height of a community 
composed of part English and part French, we have a mixture 
of two groups and will get a curve of results with two 
maxima. 

This indication of the grouping of variations leads to a 
further analysis of the quantity measured till the variations 
from the probability curve become small in comparison with 
the desired or the possible accuracy. When this point is 


1 Weinhold, Physikalische Massbestimmungen, 1, ch. VU. Berlin, 1886. 
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reached, we have a definite value for each quantity under 
given constant conditions, namely, the arithmetical mean, and 
the average of the variations or the probable error will give 
an index of the accuracy with which that value has been 
determined. 

Deductions from Results. — Suppose we have such a value 
as just mentioned, 7. ¢., the arithmetical mean, what are the 
conclusions to be drawn? In the first place we can foretell 
the average value and the probable variations from that value 
when the conditions of future measurements are exactly the 
same as those of the set made, or do not differ to a greater 
degree than is negligible. In the second place, presuming 
that the same probability relations exist in another set of 
measurements, we can be sure of obtaining results within a 
given limit of variation with a definite degree of probability. 
In the third place, if we have two sets of measurements we 
can determine within what limits and with what sureness the 
probability underlying the one is the same as that underlying 
the other. The formulas for these deductions have been 
worked out by Poisson (Recherches sur la probabilité des juge- 
ments) and have been illustrated by Lexis (Einlettung in die 
Theorie der Bevilkerungsstatistik, Ch. V). 

Applications. — Nothing has been said in regard to how 
accurate the measurements are to be before we can apply the 
principles just mentioned. Nothing should be said except that, 
whenever measurements of any kind are made, the computation 
of the results must follow the laws laid down by the science 
of measurement. Whether the accuracy is to 10% or to 
rhy of 1% is a matter of indifference for the calculations. 
The claim put forth by some psychologists that the lack of 
accuracy in the measurements justifies the presentation and 
lumping of the results without observance of the rules and 
without a statement of the characteristic variations, enables 
them to prove anything they please with their figures. One 
psychologist not long ago made his measurements in groups 


of twenty-five and then selected twenty of each group from 
which to compute the result. Concerning the accuracy of the 
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method we can know nothing without the calculation of some 
one of the characteristic variations; yet the same experimenter 
remarks that it was hardly worth while to calculate the mean 
variations, from which we can draw only one conclusion, that it 
was hardly worth while to present the results at all. Another 
psychologist rises superior to the charge of not possessing 
the faintest idea of accuracy by declaring that psychological 
phenomena are not measurable quantities, that our measure- 
ments are physical, etc., not knowing that the science of 
measurements has stringent rules for a// measurements and 
not seeing that his plea for carelessness simply denies him 
the right to make any measurements. 

No matter how accurate or inaccurate the measurements 
may be, the amount of trust to be given to the results will be 
indicated by a proper treatment of the variations and their 
differences, that is, so far as chance errors and changing 
systematic errors may have influenced the work. The 
sources of constant error must unfortunately be left to the 
experimenter ; it is easily seen how fatal the reputation for 
carelessness must be. There can be no question that the 
results obtained by many a poor investigator are actually 
measurements of some error of apparatus or of method and 
not of a psychological phenomenon at all. One by one we 
are getting the psychological conditions under control and 
reducing the amount of error. That some _ psychologists 
choose to declare themselves superior to such slow and 
careful work and prefer to make startling experiments where 
little or nothing is known of the method or of the complex 
mass of phenomena measured, is only too unfortunate. 

When measurements are made at all, the experimenter must 


know just how accurate his apparatus, his methods, and his 


conditions are to be made and are made. Ignorance of the 


apparatus, laxity in method, and carelessness in work will be 


shown in the published records, provided a proper account of 
the apparatus and methods is given and a proper computation 
of the results is undertaken. In any case where such data 


are not given, we cannot accept the results. 
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Conclusions. — 1. Experimental psychology differs from 
the older introspective psychology only in the accuracy and 
trustworthiness of its results. 

2. All measurements involve both physical and psycho- 
logical elements ; in physical measurements the psychological 
elements are kept at a minimum and vice versa. 

3. Measurements may be of all degrees of accuracy, but in 
each case the degree of accuracy must be known and stated. 

4. The lower grade of accuracy in psychological measure- 
ments is due to the inability to maintain more constant 
conditions. This furnishes no excuse for still further lowering 
the accuracy by careless methods. 

5. The inference seems justifiable that the main work in 
psychology should be directed to the attainment of constant 
conditions and the simplification of methods. 


E. W. ScRIPTURE. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WRITINGS BY AND ON KANT 
WHICH HAVE APPEARED IN GERMANY UP TO 
THE END OF 1887. (IV.) 


In 1790 Kant himself appeared upon the stage, with the treatise : 

516a) Kant; Ueber eine Entdeckung, etc. Cf. no. 70. (It was not the 
intrinsic value of Eberhard’s polemic, in the first volume of the J/agazin, 
but the reputation which Eberhard undeservedly obtained as head of the 
Leibnitz-Wolff school, which led Kant in this instance to depart from his 
usual principle, and enter upon a controversy. Eberhard fully merited 
this sharp correction ; but I am at least doubtful as to whether Kant’s 
personal reproaches [of purposed misunderstanding, disingenuous character, 
etc.] are justified. According to Vaihinger [PA. A7/., 1879, pp. 321-332; 
513-532] Kant himself must share the blame of some of Eberhard’s mis 
understandings, since he has not noticed a misplacement of pages in the 
Prolegomena. A series of Essays, directed against Kant’s treatise was 
published in the Afagazin. They are mostly couched in the personal 
language which Kant himself had introduced; and their polemic is not 
happy, — still less their positive assertions. Especial pleasure is taken, in 
them, in the proving of contradictions between the R. V. and the criticism 
of Eberhard, which are explained as due to the fact that, impelled by the 
weighty reasons urged in the A/agazin, Kant has approximated to the 
Leibnitzian philosophy. But with one exception these pretended contra 
dictions have only arisen from misunderstandings and distortions of sense. 
That one, it is true, contains an important deviation from the A7ri7zs, and is 


constantly adduced: but it rests only upon a carelessness of Kant’s, and 


not upon any alteration of view. He says, on pp. 55, 56 of the Reply: 
“S. 258, No. 3 und 4, sagt Herr Eberhard : ‘ Raum und Zeit haben ausser 
den subjektiven auch objektive Griinde, und diese objektiven Griinde sind 
keine Erscheinungen, sondern wahre erkennbare Dinge’; S. 259: ‘ihre 
letzten Griinde sind Dinge an sich’: welches alles die Kritik buchstablich 
und wiederholentlich gleichfalls behauptet.” In writing the relative sen 
ence, Kant was plainly thinking only of the quotation on p. 259, and of the 
two first sentences of the quotation on p. 258, — overlooking the final sen- 
tence of the latter. Of this, the relative sentence does not hold. —I will 
only enumerate the Essays which belong in this connection :) 

517) Eberhard: Vorlaufige Antwort auf Hrn. Kant’s Schrift: Ueber 
eine Entdeckung, nach der alle neue Critik der reinen Vernunft durch 
eine altere entbehrlich gemacht werden soll. In the Ph. Mg., 1790, iii, 


pp. 148-172. 
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518) Maass: Ueber den Satz des zureichenden Grundes. In the 
Ph. Mg., 1790, iii, pp. 173-194. With a sequel by LZéerhard, pp. 
194-204. 

519) Eberhard: Berichtigungen einer Stelle in dem phil. Mag. B. i. 
St. 2 S. 159, mit Bestechung auf H. Prof. Kant’s Schrift tiber eine Entdeck. 
nach der alle neue Krit. der reinen Vern. durch eine altere entbehrlich 
gemacht werden soll, S. 12 und ff In the Ph. Mg., 1790, iii, pp. 
205-211. 

520) Eberhard: Eigentlicher Streithunkt zwischen dem Letbnitzischen 
Dogmatismus und dem kritischen Idealismus. In the Ph. Mg., 1790, iii, 
pp. 212-210. 

521) Eberhard: Ueber den Unterschied der Sinnenerkenntniss und der 
Verstandeserkenniniss. nthe PA. AZg., 1790, ili, pp. 251-279. 

522) Eberhard; Ueber die analytischen und synthetischen Urteile, zur 
Beantwortung des zweyten Abschnittes von H. Prof. Kant’s Streitschrift. 
In the PA. Mg., 1790, iii, pp. 280-303. 

523) Eberhard: Ueber die Categorien, insonderheit tiber die Categorie 
der Causalitat. Inthe PA. Mg., 1791, iv, pp. 171-187. 

524) Eberhard: Kurze Widerlegung der Transscendentalen Aesthetik 
in der kritischen Philosophie. nthe Ph. Mg., 1791, iv, pp. 188-194. 

525) Schwab, 7. C.: Priifung des Kantischen Bewetses von der blossen 
Subjektivitat der Categorien. In the PA. Mg., 1791, iv, pp. 195-208. 
Sequel by Lderhard,; pp. 208-213. 

526) Eberhard: Ausfuhrlichere Beantwortung des Einwurfes, welchen 
H. Kant meinem Bewetse des Satzes vom zur. Grunde entgegengesetzt hat, 
mit Bezichung auf eine Recension des phil. Mag. (B. titi, St. 2) in den 
Tiibing. gel. Anz., St. 6, S. 44 u. ff In the Ph. Mg., 1791, iv, pp. 214-22 
Cf. with this : 

527) Eberhard: Nachtrag zu dem Beweise des Satzes vom sureichen- 
den Grunde in Besiehung auf die Einwiirfe, welche in dem 97 St. der 
Tiibingischen gelehrt. Anzeigen v. Jahr gegen diesen Beweis sind gemacht 
worden. Inthe PA. A., 1792, i, 1, pp. 55-68. 

528) Schwad, 7. C.: Ist H. Kant, in seiner Streitschrift gegen H. Eber- 
hard, seinem in der Kritik der reinen Vernunft aufgestellten Begriffe vom 
Raum getreu geblieben? nthe PA. Mg., 1791, iv, pp. 225-230. 

529) Eberhard: Unmoglichkeit des kritischen Idealismus. In the 
Ph. Mg., 1791, iv, pp. 231-234. (Connects with Jakobi’s remarks on 
things-in-themselves, without which one cannot enter upon Kant’s System, 
but with the assumption of which one cannot remain there.) 

530) Az.: Eine Frage, den Satz der Causalitat betreffend. In the Ph. 
Mg., 1792, iv, pp. 482-489. 

531) Eberhard: Einige Erklarungen der Kantischen Vernunftkritik, 
nach dem Sinne des Leibnitzschen Systems der dogmatischen Philosophie. 
In the PA. Mg., 1792, iv, pp. 490-503. (Besides these, there belong here 


the following articles of later date :) 
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532) Schwab, J. C.: Bewets, dass den griechischen Philosophen der 
Unterschied zwischen den analytischen und synthetischen Urteilen nicht 
unbekannt war. Inthe PA. A., 1793, ii, 1, pp. 112-116. 

533) Schwab: Noch einige Bemerkungen tiber die synthetischen Grund 
sétze a priort in der Kantischen Philosophie. n the Ph. A., 1793, ii, 1, 
pp. 117-124. — Eberhard and Maass, especially the numbers 512, 522, 518, 
493, were again attacked by Born in the NV. pA. Mzg., 1791, ii, pp. 292-320 
and pp. 397-425. 

534) Born: Ueber den materialen Unterschied der Verstandesurteile, 
mit Bezsug auf Herrn Eberhard’s philosophisches Magazin, zweyten 
Bandes drittes Stick, S. 258 u. ff, und dritten Bandes drittes Stiick, 
S. 280 u. ff. 

535) Born: Ueber die vorgebliche transscendentale Giltigkeit des Satzes 
von der sureichenden Ursache, mit Hinsicht auf Herrn Eberhard’s philo 
sophisches Magazin. jter Band, 2tes Stick, S. 173 u. ff, vergl. mit 1stem 
Band, 2tes Stiick, S. 163 u. ff. 

In another series of Essays, Eberhard and his friends direct their ar 
guments against Kant’s deduction of necessity and universal validity in 
judgments. Here they show themselves most weak — incapable of under 
standing the problem which Kant (after Hume) had propounded. From first 
to last, the apodeictic certainty and necessity of metaphysical, as of math 
matical judgment depends, in their opinion, on the clear knowledge, gained 
in accordance with the law of contradiction, that the predicate is determined 
by the concept of the subject. Untaught by Kant’s annihilating criticism, 
therefore, they peacefully continue to judge of objects by pure reason. An 
exceptional position, they say, must be allowed only to certain geometrical 
axioms ; which, as Kant puts it, depend upon intuition, and are therefor 
synthetic, — whose concepts, as Eberhard and company prefer to say, con 
tain simple pictorial characteristics, which the finite understanding cannot 
derive from the objective reasons of the image, since this cannot be 
analysed in any way by the finite understanding. These axioms, therefore, 
possess for us only a sensible certainty, on account of the limitations of our 
understanding ; but for an infinite understanding, an apodeictic rational 
certainty. Many valid objections are raised to Kant’s special mathematical 
theory ; but what is intended to take the place of this has still less value, 
simply indicating a retrogression as against Kant’s (not understood) for 
mulation of the problem. Not without value, on the other hand, are the 
acute essays of Bendavid. Those of Xdstner are of interest only for the 
reason that they are the work of an expert, taking his stand simply and 
solely on the Leibnitz-Wolff doctrine. First to be mentioned is a paper, 
which stands in a certain, though not very close connexion with our present 
topic ; since, according to a later explanation of the author’s, it was in- 
tended to form a pendant “zu dem phoronomischen und mechanischen 
Theile von Kant’s metaphysischer Naturwissenschaft, welcher fiir Mathe- 
matiker ganz unbefriedigend ist” : 
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536) Adiigel, E. Gf. Ch.: Grundsitze der reinen Mechanik. In the 
Ph. Mg., 1789, i, pp. 435-468. ii, pp. 1-28. (Reprinted in: Adstner und 
Kliigel, philosophisch-mathematische Abhandlungen. 8vo. Halle. 1807. 
Gebauer.) Besides this, there belong here the following articles : 

537) Eberhard: Von den Begriffen des Raums und der Zeit in Be- 
sichung auf die Gewisshett der menschlichen Erkenntniss. In the Ph. 
Mg., 1789, ii, pp. 53-92. 

538) Eberhard: Ueber die apodiktische Gewisheit. In the Ph. Mg., 
1789, ii, pp. 129-185. 

538a) Maass: Ueber den hichsten Grundsatz der synthetischen Urteile; 
in Beziechung auf die Theorie von der mathematischen Gewisheit. In the 
Ph. Mg., 1789, ii, second section, pp. 217-231. Cf. no. 514. 

539) Eberhard: Ueber den Unterschied der Philosophie und der Mathe- 
matik, in Riicksicht auf thre Gewisheit. In the Ph. Mg., 1789, ii, pp. 
316-341. 

540) Eberhard: Recapitulation der Hauptsdtze, die bisher in diesem 
phil. Mag. sind bewiesen worden. In the PA. Mg., 1789, ii, pp. 380-383. 
(Extends also to the other fields of debate.) 

541) Kastner, A. G.: Was heisst in Euklid’s Geometrie miglich? 
In the PA. Mg., 1790, ii, pp. 391-402. 

542) Kastner: Ueber den mathematischen Begriff des Raums. Same 
place. pp. 403-419. 

543) Kastner: Ueber die geometrischen Axiome (Phil. Mag., tt B., 
2 St., S. 153 u. s. w.). Same place. pp. 420-430. (All these essays were 
reprinted in Adstner und Kliigel, philosophisch-mathematische Abhand- 
lungen, 1807.) 

544) Eberhard: Ist die Form der Anschauung zu der apodiktischen 
Gewisheit nothwendig? und beweiset die Mathematik aus Begriffen? 
In the PA. Mg., 1790, ii, pp. 460-485. 

545) Eberhard: Genaue Bestimmung des Streitpunktes zwischen der 
kritischen und dogmatischen Philosophie tiber die Griinde der Wahrheit 
der mathematischen Urteile. (nthe PA. Mg., 1790, ii, pp. 511-514. 

546) Eberhard: Antwort des Herausgebers auf das Schreiben in des 
2ten B. 4 St. No. 1X. (The proposal had there been made, by X, under 
the title: An den 

547) Herausgeber des phil. Mag. (pp. 493-496] that Eberhard, in order 
to be free of the ever-recurring reproach, that he had ‘ misunderstood ’ Kant, 
should pay more attention to the writings of Kant’s followers, who must 
surely understand his system. Zéerhard thereupon published in the third 
volume, 1790, pp. 55-69, under the title given above, two brief papers : 
Die ersten Erkenntnissgriinde sind allgemein objektiv giiltig, and Die 
Mathematik demonstrirt aus Begriffen: with reference to the first volume 
of Schultz’ Priifung. Cf. no. 734.) 

548) Eberhard: Ist die Mathematik durch thre synthetischen Urteile 
in Ansehung thres Wahrheitsgrundes von der Metaphysik verschieden ? 
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In the PA. Mg., 1790, iii, pp. 89-110. (Against vol. i of Schultz’ 
Prifung.) 

549) Eberhard: Von dem Einflusse der sinnlichen Anschauungen auf 
die Wahrheit und Gewisheit. Ein Nachtrag zu Philos. Mag. B. tii, 
St. 1, No. §. (pp. 89-110.) In PA. Mg., 1791, iv, pp. 68-83. (Also 
against Schultz’ Prifung.) 

550) Eberhard: Vergleichung des Skepticismus und des kritischen 
Idealismus. In the PA. Mg., 1791, iv, pp. 84-115. (Since universal truth 
and necessity are not possible without objective truth, Criticism, which can 
only base them upon subjective reasons, cannot but lead to complete sub- 
jectivity of knowledge, and so to scepticism.) 

551) Schwab, [. C.: Ueber die geometrischen Bewetse, aus Gelegenheit 
einer Stelle in der Allgemeinen Litteratur-Zeitung. In the Ph. Meg., 
1791, iii, pp. 3907-407. 

552) Schwab: Vergleichung zweyer Stellen in Herrn Kant’s Schriften, 
betreffend die Moglichkeit der geometrischen Begriffe. \n the Ph. Mzg., 
1791, iii, pp. 480-490. 

An article in the PA. Mg. 


these two essays of Schwab's : 


1792, iv, pp. 447-460) is directed against 


553) Rehberg: Ueber die Natur der geometrischen Evidenz. (Schultz, 
in the A. LZ. Z., 1789, iii, p. 802, and Re hberg, in the Neues deutsches 
Museum, 1791, March [cf. no. 505] required from the dogmatists the proof 
of a synthetic geometrical proposition from concepts. Schwab imagined 
that he had furnished this in the first essay. Rehberg denies this ; but his 
first position is defended by:) 

554) Schwab: Einige Bemerkungen tiber vorstehenden Aufsatz. Same 
place. pp. 461-469. In the first volume of his collected works (Hannover, 
1828) Rehberg treats again of the same topic, pp. 52-60, under the title: 
Ueber den Grund der mathematischen Evidenz. Further to mention, 


from the fourth volume of the PA. A7g., are : 


555) Bendavid, L.: Deduction der mathematischen Principien aus 
Begriffen. (1) Von den Princitpien der Geometrie. In the PA. Me., 


1791, iv, pp. 271-301. (2) Von den Principien der Arithmetik. 1792, 
iv, pp. 406-423. (Mathematics as a whole is, according to Bendavid, an 
a priori, conceptual science. None of her axioms is based upon intuition : 
all, therefore, are in Kantian terminology analytic. Thus, Bendavid proves 
the proposition, that only one straight line is possible between two points, 
from the fact that the understanding, which cannot independently of intui 
tion pay regard to difference of place, distinguishes lines simply by theit 
different lengths. If now the shortest length between two points be termed 
the ‘straight line,’ then there can exist for the understanding but one single 
straight line, — since it would have at its disposal no characteristic for the 
distinguishing of two shortest lines from one another. But, Kant would 
object, if Mathematics is a necessary science, from concepts, whence comes 


its universal validity, its applicability to objects? How is it that only 
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geometrical constructions are possible, if it is not proven, that in intuition 
also — when regard must be paid to difference of place — there is possible 
only one single straight line between two points? Consideration of 
Bendavid’s two papers led Eberhard also to retract his earlier admission 
that certain geometrical axioms possess sensible certainty only, and to set 
down ontological concepts [in place of concepts with simple, sensible char- 
acteristics] and the law of contradiction as the sole principles of geometry. 
See :) 

556) Eberhard: Beweis dass die Principien der Geometrie allgemeine 
Begriffe und der Satz des Widerspruchs sind. nthe Ph. A., 1792, i, 1, 
pp. 126-140. — In the same volume there belong here : 

557) Schwab, I. C.: Priifung des Schulzischen Beweises von der Mog- 
lichkeit einer villig bestimmten unendlichen geraden Linie. In the Ph. A., 
1792, i, 2, pp. 109-119. 

558) X.: Probe einer neuen Anwendung der kritischen Philosophie 
auf die Geometrie. In the PA. A., 1792, i, 2, pp. 120-123. (Against an 
article by H....ch, in X. A. M., 1792, i, 2, pp. 61 ff.) 

559) Eberhard: Neue Bestdtigung des Satzes: dass die Geometrie aus 
Begriffen beweise. Inthe Ph. A., 1792, i, 3, pp. 96-99. 

560) Maass: Beweis einiger (nicht identischen) mathematischer Satze 
aus blossen Verstandesbegriffen. In the Ph. A., 1792, i, 3, pp. 100-113. 

561) Against the second volume of the PA. Mg. there appeared in the 
A. L. Z. (1790, iii, nos. 281-284, pp. 785-814) a cutting review by Schultz, 
based on a number of essays of Kant’s which had been put at his disposal. 
The article of Kant’s directed against Kastner is preserved (cf. nos. 157, 
158). Kant attempts in it to present the matter in such a light that 
Kastner’s assertions can be squared only with his own, and not with Eber- 
hard’s views. To this review a reply was published by : 

562) Eberhard: Beantwortung der Recension des zweyten Bandes 
dieses Magazins in der Allgem. Litt. Zeit. 1790, No. 281, 282. In the 
Ph. Mg., i, 791, iii, pp. 408-479. — Directed mainly against the views of the 
nature of space and time, and the theory of mathematical certainty, repre- 
sented in the PA. AZg., is the following, which may be regarded as a con- 
tinuation of no. 561. : 

563) Schultz, lh.: Priifung der Kantischen Critik der reinen Ver- 
nunft. Second part. Large 8vo. Kénigsberg. 1792. Nicolovius. pp. vi, 
296. Pirated, 1794. Frankfurt and Leipzig. (The title of the work, there- 
fore, does not correspond with its contents, which consists entirely of polemic 
against the 7A. Mg. It is convincingly proved that, because geometrical 
demonstrations are not possible without construction of concepts, a purely 
conceptual development of geometry, independently of intuition, cannot 
be carried through. Lasting value must be ascribed to the third part: 
Die Theorie der Sinnlichkeit, pp. 275-296: a brief exposition of the results 
of the Aesthetik, clear and thoroughly Kantian. That space and time 
cannot a/so be attributed to things-in-themselves is, it is true, not proven 
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stricte, — and therefore not by the adducing of the antinomies, — by Kant, 
in the writer’s opinion ; but it is by Rezxho/d, in his theory of the ‘ Vorstel 
lungsvermégen.’) In defence of the Magazin, Schwab published three 
essays in the PA. A., 1792, i, 3: 

564) Schwab, J. C.: Einige Bemerkungen iiber den zweyten Theil der 
Schulzischen Priifung der Kantischen Vernunftkritik. pp. 1-21. 

565) Schwab: Vergleichung zweyer Stellen in Hrn. Hotpr. Schulzens 
Schriften. pp. 63-69. 

566) Schwab: Ueber das Unendliche des Hrn. Hofpr. Schulz. pp. 
70-79. (As regards Schwab’s views of mathematics, cf. also Schwad 
under 1796.) Contemporary with this battle of the mathematical principles 
are certain other separate articles of Eberhard’s : 

567) Eberhard: Wie weit stimmt die Leibnitzische und Kantische Ver 
nunfthkritik tiberein? Inthe PA. Mg., 1790, ii, pp. 431-435. 

568) Eberhard: Fernere Vereinigungspunkte der Leibnitzschen und 
Kantischen Vernunfthkritik. In the Ph. Mg., 1790, ii, pp. 486-492. 

569) Eberhard: Ueber den Unterschied des logischen und Realwesens. 
In the PA. Mg., 1790, iii, pp. 83-88. Against this: 

570) Born: Ueber den Unterschied zwischen dem logischen und dem 
realen Wesen in Bezichung auf Herrn Eberhard’s philosophisches Maga 
sin, 2ter Band, gtes Stiick, S. 431 und ff. und 3ter Band, rstes Stiick, S. 
8&3 und ff. In the XN. ph. Mzg., 1790, ii, pp. 71-86. 

571) Eberhard: Ueber die Anschauung des inneren Sinnes. In the 
Ph. Mg., 1791, iv, pp. 354-359. (The single peculiar intuition of the 
internal sense is intuition a friori of ideas, empirical and abstract as well as 
infinite; through which last we acquire with apodeictic certainty the truths of 
natural theology, by applying the categories to intuition a prior. All this is 
ostensibly proven from the principles of the critical philosophy. The article 
is the most foolish which appeared in the whole course of the PA. A7g. and 
Ph. A., and clearly shows Eberhard’s want of capacity for true philosophy.) 

572) Eberhard: Ueber den hichsten Grundsatz in der Moral. In the 
Ph. Mg., 1791, iv, pp. 366-372. 

573) Eberhard: Vergleichung der peripatetischen, academischen, sto- 
ischen, wolfiscthen und Kantischen Moralphilosophie. In the PA. Meg., 
1791, iv, pp. 373-379. (Principally against Schmid’s Versuch einer Moral 
philosophie. Cf. Schmid, 1790.) 

$74) Eberhard: Unterscheidung einiger Worter, die gleichbedeutend 
scheinen. Angenehm. Gut. Schon. Niitzlich. In the PA. A., 1792, i, 2, 
pp. 92-98. (Against Kant’s doctrine of uninterested pleasure in the beautiful.) 

575) Eberhard: An den kiinftigen Priifer von Reimarus nothwendigen 
Wahrheiten der natiirlichen Religion. (Vid. Schlessw. chem. Braunschw 
Journ., 1792, May, p. 86.) In the Ph. A., 1792, i, 3, pp. 80-95. (Against 
Kant’s moral proof of the existence of God. Cf. /deen, 1792.) 

576) Eberhard: Urtheil eines Englanders tiber die Kantische Philo 
sophie. In the PA. A., 1794, ii, 2, pp. 120-122. (From the appendix to 
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the tenth volume of the J/onthly Review, where in the course of a review 
of Der Kantische moralische Beweisgrund von dem Daseyn Gottes |‘gekrénte 
Preisschrift’ of the Dutch Society of Sciences at Harlem] a summary of 
Kant’s philosophy is given, a pretty severe judgment passed on Kant him 
self, his obscurity complained of, and his Idealism put in the same category 
with Berkeley’s “‘ ingenious sophistry.”) 

577) Eberhard: Entscheidender Gesichtspunkt zur Beylegung der 
Streitigheiten zwischen der kritischen und dogmatischen Philosophie. 1n 
the PA. A., 1794, ii, 3, pp. 121-124. — Eberhard’s final fulminations against 
the critical philosophy, which proved, however, as innocuous as the earlier 
ones had done, are to be found in a connected series of articles. 

578) Eberhard: Dogmatische Briefe. \n the Ph. A., 1792, i, 2, pp. 
37-91 ; 1792, i, 3, pp. 22-47 ; 1793, i, 4, pp- 46-90; 1793, ii, 1, pp. 38-69 ; 
1794, ii, 3, pp. 44-73. (In these he collected together once more all the 
objections urged in the ?4. Mg. Characteristic of the work is an entirely 
geometric [a point which he repeatedly emphasizes] proof of the existence 
of God, based on the existence of eternal, absolutely necessary truths, 
which presuppose a similar, that is a divine understanding. Vol. I, Part 4, 
pp. 49 ff. The most valid, which are at the same time the most obvious 
objections raised by Eberhard, are those urged against the table of cate- 
gories. Vol. II, Part 3, pp. 51 ff. With these letters Eberhard concluded 
his campaign against Kant; after he had, in 1794, again expounded his real- 
dogmatic system, in the closest connection with Baumgarten’s Metaphystk :) 

579) Eberhard: Kurzer Abriss der Metaphysih, mit Riicksicht auf den 
gegenwartigen Zustand der Philosophie. 8vo. Halle. Waisenhausbuch- 
handlung. pp. 224. (Eberhard had not for some time previously been 
honored by further refutation in the A. Z. Z. Schultz had snubbed him 
unmercifully. The philosophical public, too, showed no great regard for 
him. He therefore found it preferable to exchange the dangerous battle- 
ground of philosophy for more peaceful fields, and betook himself to phil- 
ological studies.) I append here the anonymous articles : 

580) WV. N.: Versuch einer Entwicklung des Begriffs vom ewigen 
Wesen. Inthe PA. M¢., 

581) NV. N.: Etwas tiber den Begriff des nothwendigen Wesens, und den 
daraus hergeleiteten Beweis seiner Wirklichkett. In the PA. Mg., 1792, 
iv, pp. 470-476. (Possibility presupposes necessary, eternal existence. 


1791, iv, pp. 58-67. 


A proof, therefore, which is very similar to that of Kant in the Mova 
Diluctdatio and in the Beweisgrund.) 

582) WN. N.: Bewets des Daseyns Gottes aus dem Begriffe eines unabhin- 
gigen Wesens. In the PA. AZg., 1792, iv, pp. 477-481. 

583) vw. K.: Versuch eines konzentrirten Bewetses fiir die Substantia- 
litat und Einfachheit des Ich. In the PA. A., 1792, i, 3, pp. 114-120. 


(As valueless as the three previous papers.) 
584) X.: Das feste Land. Eine Erzdhlung. \n the Ph. Mg., 1790, 
iii, pp. 349-357. 
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584a) X.: Noch etwas iiber den Begriff des Vorstellungsvermégens. 
In the PA. A., 1792, i, 3, pp. 121-124. 

585) X.: Von der Proportion zwischen der Moralitat und der Gliick- 
seligkeit. Inthe PA. A., 1793, i, 4, pp. 22-39. 

586) X.: Aussug aus einem Schreiben, als ein Nachtrag zu der Ab 
handlung tiber die Proportion zwischen Sittlichkeit und Glickseligkett. 
In the PA. A., 1795, ii, 4, pp. 114-116. 

587) X.: Ueber das Glaubensbekenntniss eines Gottesliugners tn der 
Franzisischen National-Convention. in the PA. A., 1793, i, 4, pp. 40-45. 
(Held up to the Germans as an awful warning of what they will come to, if 
they base religion on morality.) 

588) X.: Ein Dilemma gegen den Kantischen Beweis von der Unsterb- 
lichkeit der Seele. Inthe PA. A., 1794, ii, 2, pp. 10-12. 

589) X.: Ueber den Kantischen Begriff vom Gente. (Vid. Krit. d. 


> 


Urtheilskr., pp. tgo ff., and p. 239.) In the PA. A., 1794, ii, 2, pp. 
13-25. 

590) X.: Ueber das Kantische radicale Bose in der menschlichen Natur. 
In the PA. A., 1794, ii, 2, pp. 34-47. 

591) X..: Priifung eines scheinbaren Kantischen Gedankens von dem 
moralischen Vortheile unsers eingeschrankten Wissens. In the PA. A., 
1794, ii, 2, pp. 48-59. (Scheinbar = only apparently true.) 

592) X.: Ueber die Kantische Teleologie. In the PA. A., 1794, ii, 3, 
pp. 1-16. (If for the realisation of the highest good one must presuppose 
a highest intelligence, then the assumption is just as necessary for the 
explanation of teleology in nature.) 

593) X.: Dreyerlet Disorganisationen gegen das Ende unsers Jahr- 
hunderts. In the PA. A., 1794, ii, 2, pp. 17-31. (Kant correlated with 
Mesmer and the French Revolution.) 

594) X.: Gesprich zwischen Charlotte Cordé, der Morderin des be- 
riichtigten Marat zu Paris, und einem kritischen Philosophen. In the 
Ph. A., 1795, ii, 4, pp. 110-113. (These articles of X.’s, the list of 
which must be supplemented by no. 251 and three short papers quoted 
under Fichte, 1792, are extremely, almost passionately bitter in tone ; 
but for the most part evidence an acute mind, and are at times really 
clever.) 

Schwab is especially conspicuous in the Archiv from the number of his 
contributions : — 

595) Schwab, I. C.: Ueber die Zweyerley Ich, und den Begriff der 
Freyheit in der Kantischen Moral. In the Ph. A., 1792, i, 1, pp. 69-80. 
(Especially directed against Schmidt’s Versuch, 1790.) 

596) Schwab: Ueber eine ungerechte Beschuldigung der Letbnitzischen 
Lehre von der besten Welt, in Hrn. Prof. Schmidt's Moratl-Philosophie. 
In the PA. A., 1792, i, 3, pp. 48-62. 

$97) Schwab: Wie bewetset die kritische Philosophie, dass wir uns 
absolut-frey denken miissen? In the PA. A., 1794, ii, 2, pp. 1-9. 
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598) Schwab: Ueber den intelligibeln Fatalismus in der kritischen 
Philosophie. In the PA. A., 1794, ii, 2, pp. 26-33. (Against Schmid’s 
Versuch.) 

599) Schwab: Neuer Beweis fiir die Unsterblichkett der Seele nach 
Analogie des Kantischen. In the PA. A., 1794, ii, 2, pp. 123, 124. 

600) Schwab: Einige Einwiirfe gegen den Kantischen Grundsatz der 
practischen Philosophie. In the PA. A., 1794, ii, 3, pp. 116-120. — The 
joy of battle carried Schwab so far, that he even attacked, with weapons 
that were wholly inadequate, Kant’s views of the origin of the universe, 
which had met with such general acclamation : 

601) Schwab: Priifung der Kantischen Hypothese von dem mecha- 
nischen Ursprung des Planetensystems. In the PA. A., 1792, 2, pp. 1-36. 

602) Schwab: Priifung der Kantischen Hypothese von dem Ursprung 
des Ringes des Saturn, und der Berechnung der Achsendrehung dieses 
Planeten. Inthe PA. A., 1793, i, 4, pp. 1-21. 

Nos. 479, 491-493 in the PA. Mg. belong to the year 1788. A copious 
index to the PA. A., 1794, ii, 2 and 3, with critical remarks, is to be found 
in Abicht’s pAz/. Journal, vol. ii, 1794, pp. 213-245. 

603) Pistorius, H. A. (over the signature Sg) speaks in the course of a 
review (A. D. B., 1788, 80, ii, pp. 461-465) of Meiners’ Grundriss der 
Seelenlehre (no. 240) of the success which the Kantian philosophy enjoyed 
with men of ripe judgment and trained mind. Reprinted in JZ/fr., I. 
pp. 88-93. 

603a) Rehberg, A. Wih.: cf. no. 394. 

604) Reuss, Mat.: Aesthetica transscendentalis Kantiana una cum 
thesibus ex historia Philosophiae et Matthesi publicae disquisitioni expo- 
sita. 4to. Wiirzburg. Nitribitt. pp. 27. (For the most part a literally 
translated summary of the R. Vb. Its only importance lies in the fact 
that Reuss was one of the first Roman Catholic professors to present the 
Kantian philosophy to a student-audience and to cause them to defend it.) 

6o4a) Riem, A.:; cf. no. 638. 

6046) Schlettwein: on the dispute between Feder and Kant; cf. 
no. 324. 

604c¢) Schmid, C. Chr. E.: cf. no. 294. 


605-619, Schmid, Ih. Wih. 


605) Schmid, Ih. Wih.: De consensu principii moralis Kantiani cum 
ethica christiana. Programmata duo paschalia. 4to. Jena. 1788. 
Strankmann. 4to. 1789. Same place. pp. 12. (Schmid was the best 
of the rationalistic German theologians, who attempted by arbitrary inter- 
pretation to banish from christianity everything that went beyond Kant’s 
‘rational belief.’ Kant’s moral system is to him the only true one. It is 
brought into harmony with scriptural doctrine by forced exegesis. Revela- 
lation was not necessary, but only desirable for the sake of the more speedy 
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propagation of religious and moral truths-of-reason. This position, taken up 
in no. 605, is represented also in :) 

606) Schmid, I. W.: Ueber den Geist der Sittenlehre Jesu und seiner 
Apostel. 8vo. Jena. 1790. Cuno’s heirs. pp. 428.— Against a review 
of no. 606 in the: 

607) Hallischen gelehrten Zeitungen (1790, Part 74) Schmid defended 
himself in the : 

608) A. L. Z., 1790, I. B., pp. 1107, 1108. 

609) Schmid, 1. W.: Kurzer Abriss der Religions- und Sittenlehre fiir 
die Jugend. Large 8vo. Jena. 1791. 

610) Schmid, J. W.: Programma de eo, quod nimium est in com- 
paranda doctrina rationis practicae purae et disciplina morum christiana 
4to. Jena. 1791. 

611) Schmid, 1. W.: De disciplinae christianae cum principiis rationis 
practicae purae consensu. 4to. Jena. 1792. 

612) Schmid, 1. W.: Programma de populari usu praeceptorum 
rationis practicae purae. 4to. Jena. 1792. 

613) Schmid, I. W.: Programma quo diversus philoscphiae ad doc- 
trinam Christianam habitus demonstratur. 4to. Jena. 1793. pp. 12. 

614) Schmid, I. W.: Theologische Moral. Large 8vo. Jena. 1793. 
Cuno’s heirs. pp. 674. 

615) Schmid, 1. W.: Lehrbuch der Theologischen Moral, fiir akadem- 
ische Vorlesungen. 8vo. Jena. 1794. Cuno’s heirs. pp. 326. 

616) Schmid, 1. W.: Christliche Moral, wissenschaftlich bearbetitet. 
Large 8vo. Jena. Stahl. Vol. i. 1797. pp. xlviii, §55. Vol. ii, published 
by K. Ch. Erh. Schmid. 1800. pp. 509. Vol. iii, also under the title : 
Christliche Ascettk, — published by K. Ch. Erh. Schmid. 1804. 

Schmid was influenced by Kant also in dogmatics. The work which 
falls under this head bears the title : 

617) Schmid, I. W.: Ueber christliche Religion, deren Beschaffenhett 
und zweckmdssige Behandlung als Volkslehre und Wissenschaft fiir das 
vevenwiartige Zeitalter. 8vo. Jena. 1797. Stahl. pp. §12. 

Schmid attempts to make the fruits of his theoretical investigations useful 


for practice, in the following publications : 

618) Schmid, I. W.: Anleitung zum populdiren Kanzelvortrage zum 
Gebrauch bey akademischen Vorlesungen. Large 8vo. Jena. Cuno’s 
heirs. i. Theoretischer Theil. 1787. pp. 296. ii. Practischer Theil. 
1787. pp. 160. iii. Historischer Theil oder kurzer Abriss der Geschichte 
der geistlichen Beredsamkeit und Homiletik. 1789. pp. 296. Second 
edition, enlarged, improved, and in part entirely rewritten. Same place. 
Parts I, II. 1795. pp. 378, 310. Part III. 1800. pp. viii, 307. 

619) Schmid, I. W.; Katechetisches Handbuch zum Gebrauch fiir 
akademische Vorlesungen und Uebungen. Large 8vo. Jena. Cuno’s heirs. 
Part I. Regeln der Katechetik. 1791. pp. 188. Part Il. Katechetisches 
Lehrbuch der christlichen Religion. 1791. pp. 420. Part III. Beyspiele 
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von Katechisationen. 1792. Sixteen sheets. Second edition, enlarged 
and improved ; edited and supplemented by K. Chr. E. Schmid. Part I. 
1798. pp. 305. Part II. under the title: Adriss der Religions- und Sitten- 
lehre fiir die christliche Jugend. 1798. pp. 391. PartIII. 1801. pp. 276. 

620) Schmitt, Jak. Praeside exponet systema Em. Kantii et propug- 
nabit ortum, objecta generalia et praecipua, modumgque cognitionis Hm, 
Jos. Zech. 4to. Heidelberg. 1788. Wiesen. pp. 19. 

621) Schibler, Chr. Ludw.: Versuch der Einrichtung unseres Erkennt- 
nissvermogens durch Algeber nachzuspiiren, durchgehends mit Riicksicht 
auf die Kantische Philosophie. 8vo. Leipzig. pp. 264. (Schiibler fol- 
lows out to its consequences Kant’s view, that all mathematical knowledge 





proceeds only by construction of concepts. He thinks that Kant’s state- 
ments, especially in the Aesthetik and Analytik, would prove this claim to 
apodeictic certainty best, “wenn sie durch algebraische Vorstellungsart 


“ 


fixirt, in der Probe des dabey anzuwendenden allgemein-giiltigen Calculs 
bestinden.” Thus he bases, ¢. g., the four species on the technical 
expressions of the #. V., such as ‘synthetische Einheit,’ ‘ Recognition der 
Synthesis,’ ‘ Einheit der Apperception,’ efc. 

| 622) Schultz, [h.: Versuch einer genauen Theorie des Unendlichen. 
Erster Theil, vom Unendlichgrossen und der Messkunst desselben. 8vo. 
Kénigsberg and Leipzig. Hartung. pp. 368, with two copper-plates. 
(Space is a given infinite, and nevertheless measurable, if regarded as a 


circle with infinitely long radius, 7. e. = 4 00% On the other hand, the 
continuity and infinite divisibility of space cannot be made intelligible. 
The first theory has, rightly enough, found no supporters: for why should 
not 008 be taken as unit in place of oo, if Schultz regards the former concept 
as capable of construction ?) 

623) Schulze, Glo. E.: Grundriss der philosophischen Wissenschaften. 
Large 8vo. Wittenberg and Zerbst. Zimmermann. Vol. i. 1788. pp. 413. 
Vol. ii. 1790. One alphabet, four sheets. (Vol. i contains a brief intro- 
duction to Philosophy and Psychology; vol. ii, Ontology, natural Theology 
and Cosmology. The author does not wish to recruit for a definite system, 
but aims at introducing his pupils to self-examination and to thinking for 
themselves. He therefore expounds the most important philosophical 


systems, emphazising their strengths and weaknesses. On the whole, he is 
praiseworthily impartial. Full justice is done to the Kantian philosophy, 
though very important objections to it are urged.) 

623a, 6) Schiitz, Ch. Gf.: cf. nos. 219, 220. 

623c) Selle, C. G.: cf. no. 197. 

624) Skizze einer Geschichte der Aufkidrung in Deutschland von der 
Reformation an bis auf Kant; und wie weit wir in der Aufklirung 
kommen kinnen, wenn wir diesem Philosophen folgen? By n-s-h. In 
the Berlinisches Journal fiir Aufklirung, vol. i, Parts 1 and II. (All 
‘enlightenment,’ which is referred only to religion and morality, has been 
given its foundations, confined within impassable barriers, secured and pro- 
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tected against every attack of fanaticism, dogmatism and scepticism in the 
impregnable bases of man’s faculty of thought, by the Kantian philosophy.) 


625-634, Stattler. 


625) Stattler, Bened.: Anti-Kant. Two volumes, large 8vo. Miinchen. 
Lentner. Vol. i, pp. xxx, 482. Vol. ii, pp. xiv, 429. With an appendix in 
a refutation of Kant’s Aletaphysik der Sitten. pp. 332. (Stattler, who was 
by no means a worthy opponent for Kant, had worked out a philosophical 
system as early as the end of the sixties. This professed to have happily 
avoided all the cardinal errors of previous logic and metaphysic, and to 
have convincingly proved, for the first time, the universality and necessity 
of metaphysical concepts. Despite this claim, Stattler derives all knowledge, 
even mathematics, from experience, as its ultimate basis. “ Mittels der 
Abstraktion der einfachsten und sich widersprechenden Merkmale der 
Gegenstinde derselben” we attain to “allgemeinen Verstandesurtheilen,” 
} 


before all to the analytical proposition of the sufficient reason, from which 


follow analytically the law of contradiction, the law of excluded middle, 
etc., as well as all general judgments of the understanding. From these, 
again, are derived the “reinen Vernunftschliisse pur a priori.” 3 ff., 
in the second part, give a brief résumé of Stattler’s fundamental principles. ] 
None the less does the Safz vom Grunde possess transcendental validity ; 
and much can be said with certainty of God, the world and the soul. It is 
plain, that Stattler has not understood Kant’s problems at all, if he can 
undertake his refutation from this obscure and contradictory standpoint 
The refutation is couched in language which is often ambiguous, and 


replete with provincialisms. Boastful and conceit d references are made 


to the author’s own works, which have banished all problems from the 
world ; the arguments alleged are absurdly insufficient, and they are fre 
quently replaced by vulgar invective or cautions against the danger to 
religion and morality arising from the Kantian philosophy. Only on one 


point does the writer admit that Kant deserves recognition : by his annihi 
lation of the philosophy of Leibnitz, he has pointed to Stattler, without any 
suspicion of doing so, as the only philosophical saviour. Since the result 
was precisely the opposite, and the reviewers showed no gentleness in 
handling Stattler, his later works became still more despicable. The plac 
of argument is taken more and more by distortions of reasoning, lamenta 
tions and complaints of the pernicious opinions of Kant, contemptible 
perversions of the latter’s utterances, calls upon the regents to suppress 
his philosophy, efc.) 

626) Stattler: Schreiben des Antikants an den Freund der Wahrheit 
tiber drei allerliebste Recensionen. 8vo. 1789. pp. 16. 

627) Stattler: Schreiben des Verfassers des Antikants an die Theil 
haber der A. L. Z. von Jena tiber eine in selber erschienene, dusserst 

ichte, aber chen darum viel bedeutende Recension seines Antikants. 8vo. 


1759. pp. 23 
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628) Stattler: Anti-Kant im Kurzen. Oder kurze vollstandige Wider- 
legung aller von Hrn. Joh. Schulz, Hofpr. und Prof. der Mathematik zu 
Konigsberg im ersten Theile seiner Priifung vertheidigten entscheidenden 
Hauptsdtze der Kantischen Critik der reinen Vernunft. 8vo. Vienna. 
1792. Cf. no. 72 

629) Stattler: Kurzer Entwurf der unausstehlichen Ungereimtheiten 
der Kantischen Philosophie, sammt dem Seichtdenken so mancher gut- 
miithigen Hochschatzer derselben. Hell aufgedeckt fiir jeden gesunden 
Menschenverstand, und noch mehr fiir jede auch nur Anfinger im 
ordentlichen Selbstdenken. 8vo. Miinchen. 1792. p. 70. 

630) Stattler: Meine noch immer feste Ueberzeugung von dem vollen 
Ungrunde der Kantischen Philosophie und von dem aus threr Aufnahme P| 
in christliche Schulen unfehlbar entstehenden dussersten Schaden fiir 
Moral und Religion gegen zween neue Vertheidiger threr Griindlichkeit 
und Unschuld, und Abhandlung tiber die Unmoglichkeit eines Beweises 
vom Daseyn Gottes aus blosser Vernunft. 8vo. Landshut. 1793. Hag. 





Thirteen and a half sheets. 

631) (Stattler :) Wahres Verhdaltniss der Kantischen Philosophie zur 
christlichen Religion und Moral nach dem nunmehr redlich gethanen Ge- 
standnisse selbst des Herrn Kants und seiner eifrigsten Anhdanger, allen 
redlichen Christen zum reifen Bedacht vom Verfasser des Anti-Kants. 
8vo. Miinchen. 1795. Zang]. Ten sheets. 

Against Stattler appeared : 

f 632) Mutschelle, Seb.: Kritische Beytrdge zur Metaphystk, in einer 
Priifung der Stattlerisch-Antikantischen. (Anonymous.) 8vo. Frankfurt. 
1795. pp. xl, 216. Second edition, with author’s name. 8vo. Miinchen. 
1800. Lindauer. pp. xl, 216.— In reply to the first edition Stattler wrote : 

633) (Stattler:) Kritik der kritischen Beytrage zur Metaphysik. Vom 
Antikant. Large 8vo. Miinchen. 1795. Lindauer. Three and a half 
sheets. Besides this : 

634) (Stattler:) Fernere Behauptung der Kritik iiber die kritischen 
Beitrage sur Metaphysik u. s. w. gegen den gegenwdrtigen Recensenten in 
der oberdeutschen Literaturzettung, vom Antikant. Large 8vo. Miinchen. 
1796. Lindauer. pp. 52. 

635) Stoll, Ih. Gli.: Philosophische Unterhaltungen, einige Wahr- 
heiten gegen Zweifel und Ungewissheit in besseres Licht zu setzen, auf 
Veranlassung H{rn. Kants Kritik der reinen Vernunft. 8vo. Leipzig. 
1788. In commission with Sommer. pp. 322. (This work, which possesses 
no significance whatever, is written — in tedious, declamatory, disjointed 
language — for the satisfaction of a friend, who has fallen a prey to doubts 


owing to the objections raised to proofs of God's existence, of immortality, 
etc. Kant is defended against the charges of Spinozism and atheism.) 

636) 7.: p. 737. Review of R. Vb. 

637) Tennemann, W. Gli.: Disputatio philosophica: Num sit subjec- 
tum aliquid animi a nobisque agnosci possit. Accedunt quaedam dubia 
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contra Kantii sententiam. 4to. Jena. pp. 28. (By the two attributes 
‘thought’ and ‘consciousness’ the soul can be known as substance, as 


thing-in-itself.) 
638-649, Tieftrunk. 


638) (Tieftrunk, [. H.:) Einszig moglicher Zweck Jesu. In the Ber 
lintsches Journal fiir Aufkldrung. Vol. i. 1788. Parts 2, 3. The 
latter part with notes by the editor, 4. Azem, to which Tieftrunk replies 
anonymously in vol. ii, 1789, part 2: 

639) (Tieftrunk:) Zusdtze und Erlduterungen sum einzig moglichen 
Zweck Jesu. The articles were published separately, in enlarged form and 
still anonymously, under the title : 

640) (Tieftrunk:) Einsig modglicher Zweck Jesu, aus dem Grund 


gesetze der Religion entwickelt. Ovo. Berlin. 17959 Akademische 
Kunst- und Buchhandlung. pp. 160. Second edition, improved and en 
larged, with the author’s name. Same place. 1793. Large 8vo. pp. 250. 
Between the religion of Jesus, rightly understood, and Kant’s moral 
theology, there obtains the most beautiful harmony. Christianity satisfies 
the demands of reason better than any other theory, reveals the dignity of 
man, and furthers his improvement. A fuller continuation of these thoughts 


is given in nos. 641, 642. Their aim is to prove the complete identity of 
the Christian and the pure moral rational-religion ; to establish, as the one 
fundamental law of the Christian religion, the proposition “ Liebe Gott und 
deinen Nachsten als dich selbst,””—a proposition which reason also dis- 
covers in itself, in the form of the Kantian moral principle ; to derive from 
this law all really Christian doctrines ; and on the basis of it to test, and 
where necessary to purify all positive religion, and in especial dogmatics as 
hitherto formulated. Tieftrunk hopes in this manner to allay all conflict 
between the religion of reason and the religion of revelation. The source 
of it does not lie at all in these themselves ; it is simply due to the fault of 
their dogmatising counsel on both sides. No. 642 is particularly tedious 
in its diffuseness. Against Tieftrunk, cf. S/a#d/in, 17091 

641) (Tteftrunk ;) Versuch einer Kritik der Religion und aller reli- 
gidsen Dogmatik, mit besonderer Riicksicht auf das Christenthum. Vom 
Verfasser des Einzigmiglichen Zwecks Jesu. 8vo. Berlin. 1790. Aka- 
demische Kunst- und Buchhandlung. pp. 344. 

642) Tieftrunk: Censur des christlichen protestantischen Lehrbegriffs 
nach den Principien der Religionskritik, mit besonderer Hinsicht auf die 
Lehrbiicher des Hrn. Dr. I. Cp. Doiderlein und Dr. Sm. F. Nth. Morus. 
Large 8vo. Berlin. Akademische Kunst- und Buchhandlung. Part i. 
1791. pp. 238. Continuationi. 1791. pp. 136. Partii. 1794. pp. xvi, 
396. Part iii. 1795. pp. clxiv, 322. Second edition, altered and enlarged. 
Part i. 1796. pp. 380. To be mentioned here are also the following 
works, which take their source in the same line of thought : 
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643) TVieftrunk: Briefe tiber das Daseyn Gottes, Freyheit und Unsterb- 
lichkeit. \n the Deutsche Monatsschrift. 1790. Vol.i. Sept. pp. 195- 
210. 1791. Vol. ii. Febr. pp. 307-316. 

644) (Tieftrunk :) Ueber Vernunftmadssighetit des Christenthums vom 
Lerfasser des einzig moglichen Zwecks Jesu. \n the Berlinisches Journal 
fiir Aufklarung. 1790. Vol. vi. Part 2. 

645) Tieftrunk: De modo Deum cognoscendi quaerit suasqgue simul 
indicit lectiones per hoc semestre habendas. 8vo. Berlin. 1792. The 
elder Vieweg. pp. xii, 55. 

646) Tieftrunk: Dilucidationes ad theoreticam religionis christianae 
partem, ita ut libelli a Sm. F. Nth. Morus editi et, epitome theologiae 
hristianae, inscripti potissimum ratio sit habita. Large 8vo. Berlin. 
1793. The elder Vieweg. Vol. i. One alphabet. Vol. ii, pp. 398. (The 
title does not accord with the contents. In reality the book presents a 
prolix philosophical system of dogmatics.) 

647) Tieftrunk: Dissertatio de argumento ex Ethicologia ad Dei 
existentiam vindicandam petito. Praes. Tieftrunk. Resp. I. Gf. A. 
Kroll. 8vo. 1794. Halle. Two sheets. 

648) Kroll, 1. Gf. A.: Philosophisch-kritischer Entwurf der Versoh- 
nungslehre. Nebst einigen Gedanken tiber denselben Gegenstand, von 
I. H. Tieftrunk. 8vo. Halle. 1799. Gebauer. pp. 172. 

649) Tieftrunk: Die Religion der Miindigen. 8vo. Berlin. 1800. 
Akademische Buchhandlung. Vol. i. pp. cxv, 412. Vol. ii. pp. xxii, 534. 

650) Ulrich, 1. A. H.: Eleutheriologie oder iiber Fretheit und Noth- 
wendigkeit. Zum Gebrauch der Vorlesungen in den Michaelisferien. 
8vo. Jena. 1788. Croker. pp. 106. (A logically elaborated determin- 
ism, which, rightly apprehended, does not abolish but rather supports 
morality. Man is in possession of freedom, in so far as his activity is not 
conditioned by shock or feeling, as in the case of mechanisms or animals, 
but is the activity of thought. Polemic against Kant’s artistic but vain 
attempt at the unification of transcendental freedom and natural necessity. 
— Against it :) 

650a) Kant -—Kraus: in the A. LZ. Z., 1788, ii, pp. 177-184. Cf. 
no. 68. Against it also /. W. D. Snell, no. 734 h. 

651) Versuch tiber Gott, die Welt, und die menschliche Seele; durch 
die gegenwartigen philosophischen Streitigkeiten veranlasst. (By 1. H 
Korrodi.) Small 8vo. Berlin and Stettin. Nicolai. pp. 424. (Since 
Kant’s rational belief is only an acceptance-as-true founded on necessity 
and not on arguments from knowledge, the writer seeks to make some con- 
tribution towards the improvement of philosophic dogmatism. He treats 
therefore, in the first section, of the grounds of the common rational- 
knowledge of the soul, the world and God; in the second, he gives his 
system of transcendental philosophy ; in the third, polemises against Kant’s 
Kritik, particularly against its Idealism, — not without showing himself 


guilty of very grave misunderstandings of his author.) 
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6s51a) Versuche tiber Gr. Cf. no. 403. 

652) Wahrheiten, die vornehmsten — der natiirlichen Religion, vor 
getragen, und gegen die neueren Einwiirfe vertheidigt, von E.n. da. E.r. 
W. (¢. e., by *Einem nach der Ewigkeit reisenden [Erkenntniss ringen- 
den?] Weltweisen’?) 8vo. Leipzig. Weidmann. pp. lvi, 100. (Accord 
ing to the Preface, there is no formal difference between mathematical and 
philosophical knowledge. The existence of God is, therefore, demonstrable; 
the law of causation possesses transcendental validity ; men, animals, eéc. 
are not phenomena. Kant’s view upon the latter point is totally misunder- 
stood ; and in the other cases, criticism cannot say anything very different. 
In the work itself are given the customary proofs of the existence of 
God ; and sections are devoted to the consideration of his attributes and 
works.) 

652a) Weber, Aug. Gli.: cf. no 398 

6526-d) Weishaupt, Ad.: cf. nos. 303-305. 

653) Will, G. A.: Vorlesungen tiber die Kantische Philosophie. 8vo. 
Altdorf. Monath. pp. 200. (On the history of the Kantian philosophy, 
with in omplete bibliography ; the conc ept of philosophy in Kant ; significa 
tion of the title of the 2. V., its contents, according to the author (Will) 
himself and to Schultz; contents of Gv., and appreciation of Kant’s system, 

-in which last Kant is blamed for his bad and involved style, his deviation 
from philosophical usage to employ his own scholastic terminology, his repe- 
titions, and the severity of his judgments upon Leibnitz and Wolf; pro 
blematical passages are enumerated ; and well-founded objections taken to 
the table of categories and Kant’s abuse of it. Besides this, a request is 
put forward for enlightenment concerning a number of apparent contra- 
dictions, and the happiness-principle in ethics defended. The writer shows 
in all his conclusions conspicuous discretion and modesty. Much right 
criticism is passed by him. Of least importance is his exposition of the 
Kantian system.) 

654) Worterbuch zur Kritik der reinen Vernunft und zu den philo 
sophischen Schriften des Hrn. Kant. (With Preface by Sm. Heinicke.) 
8vo. Presburg. Mahler. pp. 133. (An almost verbal piracy of Schmid’s 
Worterbuch [no. 294). Only here and there occur alterations for the 
worse by Heinicke, or quotations from his writings. The piracy was 
denounced by :) 

655) Schmid: in the A. L. Z., 1788, 1. B., p. 184. 


1780. 


655a-d) Adbicht, J. H.: cf. nos. 406-409. 

655¢) A. D. B.: cf. no. 362. 

656) A. L. Z. iii., pp. 537-552. Review* of 4/7. A. First and second 
editions (no. 64). Other reviews from the A. Z. Z. are mentioned under 


nos. 476, 481, 500, 502, 508-510, 658. 
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657) Born, Fr. Glo.: Priifung der Klagen uber die Dunkelheit der 
Kantischen Philosophie. \n the N. PA. Mg., vol. i. pp. 1-15. (In Kant’s 
system, every concept is employed always with one and the same meaning, 
and the work is of the utmost precision and without contradiction. Obscuri- 
ties the system has, — owing to the difficulty of its subject-matter and of the 
synthetic method ; but only for persons whose minds are not adequate to 
the study of it: a judgment, which will hardly be confirmed nowadays even 
by the blindest partisan of Kant. Born was attacked for this exaggeration 
in the :) 

658) A. L. Z., 1789, iv, pp. 882 ff. (and defended himself in the MV. PA. 
Mg., 179°, i, 3, PP- 414-425 :) 

659) Born: Ueber die Verwirrung der Deutlichkeit mit der Leichtig- 
keit der Begriffe. Ein Pendant zu der im ersten Sticke dieses Magazins 
S. 1-15 enthaltenen Priifung der Klagen tiber die Dunkelheit der Kanti- 
schen Philosophie. (Born admits that Kant’s writings have no claim to 
aesthetic clearness, but asserts that they have to logical. The concepts 
employed are diffi ult, it is true, but not obscure, — or, if obscure, only for 
beginners in philosophic thinking.) 

659a) Born: article in the V. PA. Mg. 1789. Cf. no. 507. 

6596) Breyer, 1. F.: cf. no. 204. 

660) Briefe tiber mancherlei Phanomene in der deutschen gelehrien 
Welt. In 1. W. uv. Archenholtz’ neuer Litteratur und Volkerkunde. 
Large 8vo. Leipzig. Géschen. Vol. ii. pp. 33-43. (The reason for 
the frequency of opposition to Kant is said to lie in the difficulty of learning 
to change one’s opinions in advanced life, in Kant’s Criték der rationalen 
Theologie, and especially in the many current misunderstandings of him.) 

661) Determinismus, Ueber —— und moralische Fretheit. (Von Chr. 
Wlih. Snell. Vergl. No. 840.) 8vo. Offenbach. Weiss and Brede. 
pp. 85. (There is no metaphysical, but only a moral freedom. Of this we 
are conscious by Se/bstgefuih/. It consists in the fact that the operations 
of the soul are not inhibited or occasioned by a force which is foreign to 
her. With this freedom the consciousness of duty, responsibility, morality 
is, as experience teaches, compatible ; though the manner of their recon- 
ciliation is for us unintelligible.) 

662) Dorsch, Jos. Ant.: Theorie der dusseren Sinnlichkeit. Part V of 
the Bettrage zum Studium der Philosophie. 8vo. Mainz. 1789. Hafner’s 
heirs. pp. 119. (Employs certain of Kant’s technical terms: but does not 
treat, as it must according to the title, if Kant were strictly followed, of 


space, but of the five senses.) 
662a-1) Eberhard, I. A.: cf. nos. 450, 499, 501, 509, 511-513, §37-540. 
662m) LErs-Rathsel der Vernunfthkritik, etc. Cf. no. 380. 
662n-p) Feder, J. G. H.: cf. nos. 322, 326, 361. 
6629-1) Flatt, J. F.: cf. nos. 446, 449, 451, 453- 
663) Fiirstenau, C. Gifr.: Ueber die Frage: Was ist von der Kanti- 
schen Philosophie zu halten? Fiir Dilettanten, nicht fiir Adepten. 
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Programm. 4to. Rinteln. pp. 24. Reprinted in J7//r. i, pp. 3-51 
(After a brief summary of Kant’s theoretical and practical philosophy, which 
is in general correct and well adapted to serve as an introduction to its 
study, the position is established that it is neither dangerous to religion, 
idealistic, nor sceptical. Fiirstenau does not venture upon a positive estima 
tion ; but he rightly blames Kant for his neglect of form throughout his 
writings, and very wisely cautions those who are but beginners in speculative 
thinking not to commence with the study of him.) 


663a) Geheimniss, Das offene —, etc. Cf. no. 382. 


664-673, Gra Ke, 


664) Graffe, J. F. Cp.: Neuestes katechetisches Magazin, sur Beford 


rung des katechetischen Studiums. 8vo. Géottingen. Vandenhock and 
Ruprecht. Vol. i. Section 1. Uede Begriff in cat lischer Hinsicht 
bei der Landjugend. 1789. pp. 126. Second and enlarged edition. 1793 


pp. 114 (smaller print). Vol. i. Section 2. With a short index of recent 
catechetical literature. 1793. pp. 31t. Vol. ii. Dée Socratik nach ihrer 


urspriinglichen Beschaffenhett in katechetischer Ricksicht betrachtet. 


1791. pp. xxvi, 427. Second edition. 1794. Third edition, improved 
and enlarged. 1798. pp. 566. Vol. iii, also under the title: Dire Kat 
chetik in thren wesentlichen Forderungen betrachtet. Part i. 1792. 
pp. 422. Second and enlarged edition. 1796. pp. 461. Vol. iv. 1801. 
(Graffe was governed in his theological writings by the desire to base 
practical theology, and in particular catechetics, his favorite subject, on 


Kant’s moral philosophy and moral theology, and to derive from these their 
principal contents. In addition to this, he attempted to discover the 
proper scientific form of catechetics, by an industrious thumbing of Kant’s 
scheme of the categories. He believed that Kant’s philosophy would exer 
cise a great influence upon popular exposition. His text-books had a high 
reputation for some time, and were much used. He propagated his views 


by means of his Katechetisches Journal, which was devoted to reviews and 


items of news, and had the pleasure of seeing a considerable number of 
catechists following in his footsteps.) 

665) Graffe: Katechetisches Journal. First year Svo. Gétting 
Vandenhock and Ruprecht. pp. viii, 654. 1793: parts 1, 2. 1794 
parts 3, 4. Third year (the second did not appear). 8vo. Hannover 


1795. Ritscher. 4 parts. pp. viii, 628. Fourth yeal Same pla e. 179 


* . = 4 ee — , > ts 
Parts 1-4: pp. 154, 131, 143, 151, and appendix, 1797, pp. 93. Fifth 
year. 8vo. Celle. S« hulze. 1798; parts 1-3: pp. 184, 160,176. 1799; 


part4: pp. 176. Sixth year. Same place. 1799; parts 1-3: pp. 422. 
1800; part4: pp. 162. Seventh year. 18 Parts 1-4. (From the 
third year on, also under the title: Mewes Journal fiir Katechetik und 
Pddagogik. Years 1-5.) 

666) Graffe: Vollstandiges Lehrbuch der allgemeinen Katechetik, nach 








VO 
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Kantischen Grundsdtzen, zum Gebrauch akademischer Vorlesungen. 
Large 8vo. Géttingen. Vandenhock and Ruprecht. Vol. i. 1795. pp. xxi, 
515. Second edition. 1805. Vol. ii. 1797. pp. xv, §51. Vol. iii. 1799. 
pp. XX, 592. 

667) Graffe: Grundriss der allgemeinen Katechetik nach Kantischen 
Grundsdtzen, nebst einem kurzen Abrisse der Geschichte der Katechetik 
von dem entferntesten Alterthum bis auf unsere Zeiten. Zum Gebrauch 
akademischer Vorlesungen. Large 8vo. Géttingen. 1796. Vandenhock 
and Ruprecht. pp. xiv, 424. 

668) Graffe: Versuch einer moralischen Anwendung des Gesetzes der 
Stetigheit; ein Beytrag zur Pastoral, Homiletik, Katechetik, Padagogtk 
und natiirlichen Theologie. 8vo. Celle. 1801. Schulze. (Cf. Grafe, 
1798.) 

669) Graffe: Ausfiihrliche Katechisationen tiber den Hannoverischen 
Landeskatechismus. 8vo. Géttingen. Vandenhock and Ruprecht. First 
part. 1801. Also under the title: Aus/fithrliche Katechisationen tiber den 
tsten Abschnitt des Hannéverischen Landeskatechismus. Second part. 
1802. Also under the title: Ausfiihrliche Katechisationen tiber den 2ten — 
gten Abschnitt, etc. Third part. 1804. Also under the title: Ausfihr- 
liche Katechisationen tiber den 5ten, 6ten und den Anfang des 7ten Abschn., 
etc. Fourth part. 1805. Also under the title: Ausfihrliche Katechisa- 
tionen tiber die Pflichten gegen Gott und gegen sich selbst. Fifth and last 
part. 1807. Also under the title: Ausfihrliche Katechisationen tiber die 
Phlichten gegen den Nachsten, das Verhalten des Christen in besonderen 
Verbindungen, und tiber die Sakramente, nach dem 7ten und 8ten Ab- 
schn., etc. 

670) Graffe: Die Pastoraltheologie nach ihrem ganzen Umfange. 
Large 8vo. Géttingen. Vandenhock and Ruprecht. First half, containing 
Homiletik, Katechetik, Volkspdidagogik and Liturgik. 1803. Second 
half, containing the pastoral charge, the administration of ecclesiastical 
lands, behavior under certain circumstances, the internal and external 
calling of the preacher, and general protestant church-law. 1803. 

671) Graffe: Ueber den Werth akademischer homiletischer Voriibungen, 
nebst Beschreibung meines homiletischen Seminars. Large 8vo. Géttingen. 
1812. Dieterich. 

672) Graffe: Philosophische Vertheidigung der Wunder Jesu und seiner 

Apostel. Large 8vo. Géttingen. 1812. Dieterich. Cf. with this no.: 
| 673) Graffe: De miraculorum natura philosophiae principiis non con- 
> tradicente commentatio. Large 8vo. Helmstadt. 1797. Fleckeisen. 
pp. 106, 
673a) Grosse, K.: Einige Ideen tiber die Dauer des menschlichen 
Lebens. In Grosses Magazin fiir die Naturgeschichte des Menschen. 
Vol. i. Part 2. pp. 161-192. (Kant’s moral proof of the existence of 
God and of immortality is presented, among others.) 
6736, c) Heinicke, Sm.: cf. nos. 213, 214. 
(Continued.) E. ADICKES. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Eine neue Darstellung der letbnisischen Monadlehre auf Grund 
der Quellen. Non EpuarD DILLMANN. Leipzig, O. R. Reisland, 
1891.— pp. X, 525. 

Since the “Secret of Hegel” was so brilliantly concealed some 
twenty-eight years ago, various attempts have been made to show 
that the philosopher far excellence has come and gone, unknown to 
a heedless and perverse generation. Descartes, Berkeley, Hume, 
Spinoza, and even “good old Dr. Reid” have all had their wor 
shippers. The exponents of these thinkers, however, have been 
willing to see some defects in their philosophical hero, while the 
author of this work can see none in Leibnitz. “The Monadology 
is the most perfect fruit of philosophic il reflection, the most com 
plete and brilliant system in the history of philosophy.”’ The reason 
why this has not been recognized long ago is that the current expo 
sitions of Leibnitz rest upon a radical misconception of his whole 
point of view, and therefore mistake every one of his doctrines. 
The source of the misconception is to be found in the assumption 
that Leibnitz developed his Monadology in a revolt from the Car 
tesian conception of Substance, whereas it really originated in the 
persistent endeavor to reconcile the mechanical view of the world, 
which had arisen from the new zeal for physical science, with the 
ancient and medieval idea of substantial forms. When we have got 
hold of this clue, we see at once that Leibnitz was not seeking to 


explain phenomena by any independent substantial reality, anything 


in itself, but his aim was to show that the external world itself has \ 


no reality apart from the activity of souls or monads. Accordingly 
he shows, by analysis of all the conceptions employed in the 
mechanical view of the world, that body as extended, moving, and 
resistant has only the reality of a well-ordered dream, while space 
ind time are but the abstraction of the constant relations of coexist- 
ence and succession which obtain between phenomena. ‘The only 
substantial realities are finite monads, and these again, though each 
is self-active or self-determined, are dependent for their continued 
existence upon God, the absolute substance or monad. 

It is maintained by Leibnitz that, as body is divided to infinity, 


and therefore cannot be a real substantial unity, we are compelled 


} 
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to recognize that it is phenomenal, or presupposes a real substan- 
tial unity. But his meaning has been variously misunderstood. 
(1) Zeller supposes him to be arguing that body is composed of an 
infinity of indivisible, simple beings. But this is to confuse the 
monad with the atom. Leibnitz nowhere maintains that body may 
be analyzed into ultimate elements ; he holds, on the contrary, that 
it has no ultimate elements, since every part of it is divided to infin- 
ity. The unity of body is therefore not in body itself, but in that 
which makes body possible. (2) Zeller also supposes Leibnitz to 
be dealing with the question of how we come to have the perception 
or apprehension of body. An infinity of individual substances are 
presupposed in body, but these can appear to us as a corporeal mass, 
only if we suppose a soul which combines those substances into a 
whole : body is therefore the confused idea of the relation subsisting 
between the soul and those substances. This is not the doctrine of 
Leibnitz: his view is that body is in étse/f a mere phenomenon, and 
therefore has no reality apart from soul. 

Again, Leibnitz in his analysis of the idea of motion points out 
that motion conceived as mere change of place is purely relative, 
and hence he infers that it implies something permanent and 
unchangeable. This is very different from saying that it implies 
an underlying substrate. ‘There is, in his view, no such substrate, 
but force is the unchangeable unity of substance, which manifests 
itself in time in the form of motion. ‘Thus force is a name for the 
spiritual or quasi-spiritual unity containing in itself implicitly the 
totality of past, present, and future motions of a body. This capacity 
can, however, only be realized in so far as from moment to moment 
there is a tendency (#ésus) to change of place. Now this tendency 
which is manifested outwardly as tendency to change of place is in 
the monad desire, #¢., the continuous effort after self-realization of 
all that is implied in its own unchangeable nature. The explanation 
of motion is therefore not to be found in the untenable hypothesis 
of an underlying substrate, which manifests itself in motion, but in 
the self-active redlization of a spiritual unity. 

As the current interpretation misconceives the Leibnitzian con- 
ception of motion, so it naturally misstates his views in regard to 
resistance and impenetrability. Starting from the false assumption 
that Leibnitz was asking in all cases how a certain phenomenon is 
produced by a thing-in-itself, his exponents have imagined him to 
affirm that a body occupies space because it is composed of forces. 


How preposterous this view is we may at once see if we consider 
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(1) that Leibnitz is really asking what space-occupation means, not 
how it is Produced, (2) that body is not made up of substances at all, 
and therefore not of forces, (3) that a substance as a spiritual unity 


} 


cannot occupy space. Accordingly, Leibnitz’s explanation of resist 
ance has been entirely misunderstood. It is supposed that resistance 
is the activity by which a body repels all other bodies and maintains 
its own place. But this makes resistance not a passive but an active 
force; in other words, a mode of motion. Leibnitz, on the othe 
hand, contends that there are two distinct forces in active force, 
which is expressed as motion, and a passive force, which does not 
involve motion. This passive force or materia nuda is simply the 
limit to activity which is implied in the very nature of a finite being. 
Hence the resistance of a body is not a form of activity, a reaction, 
but the passivity or inertia bound up with the nature of the finite 
monad. Accordingly, the dynamical law, that as the mass increases 
the velocity diminishes, just means that in proportion to the degree 
of passivity or “matter” the greater is the inertia. It need hardly 
be added that impenetrability is another form of the same law. 

Dillmann finds that Leibnitz’s conception of the representative 
character of monads has also been misunderstood 1) Fischer's 
view, that the monad represents the world in the same way as a 
torso represents a statue, finds no support in Leibnitz. (2) Nor 
can Zeller’s view, that the monad has an idea or image of the world, 
be accepted ; for this assumes an independently existing world to 
which the monad is in no relation. The true view is that the world 
is actually present in each monad, but present from the point of 
view of its own limited activity. Each substance is a representation 
of its own body and movements, and through these of the external 
material world and its changes. The world so present, however, is 
phenomenal ; it is not a mere idea-representation of an independ 
ently existing world, but the presentation in a single spiritual being 
of what it is itself in its inner nature. This phenomenal world is 
thus the means of sensualizing the inner activity of the monad, and 
hence the most abstract thought must present itself in the form of 
an image. 

So far it has been shown that the mechanical conception of the 
world, when taken as absolute, leads to insuperable difficulties, which 
can be got rid of only if we regard it as the form in which real sub 


stantial unities express their inner nature. Every monad is 


primi 


tive force or unity, which is continually realizin tself in an active 


or moving force, but realizing itself only in the limited way possible 
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to a finite being. We have now to inquire more particularly into 
the nature of those real unities, and to consider their relations to 
one another, to the universe, and to God. 

What did Leibnitz mean by an “individual substance” or monad ? 
The current view is that, in opposition to the Cartesian school, he 
was seeking to show that the world consists of a number of separate 
and distinct substances, since corporeal phenomena imply the exist- 
ence of forces in nature, and every active being is necessarily indi- 
vidual (330). To disprove this interpretation, it is enough to say 
that for Leibnitz God is an active substance, and yet He cannot be 
called a separate individual (333). By individual substance he 
means the completely specified subject (334). No doubt such a 
substance must also be distinct from all others, but its essence does 
not lie in this distinction, but in the fact that it contains within itself 
all the predicates by which it is specified as individual (335). Leib- 
nitz was not protesting against the denial by Spinoza of all separate 
individuality to finite substances, but against the Scholastic substan- 
tiation of merely general predicates (339). 

As monads express their whole past and future, so they express 
the whole universe. For the world is not a number of separate 
systems, but one connected whole, in which any change in one part 
involves a change in all. Moreover (and this is the main point) our 
ideas are not produced by independent things-in-themselves. If 
they were, some substances would naturally act upon us, some would 
not. Since, however, we represent things themselves, which are all 
connected in a system, we must represent the whole world, and not 
merely a part of it (343-4). But, though all monads express the 
whole world, they do so only from their own point of view; they 
are the special aspects of the one organic system, and naturally the 
world is mirrored in the most various ways (347). 

From what has been said the true view of the “ pre-established 
harmony” of monads will be understood. ‘The ordinary account is 
that while the Cartesians explain the harmony of substances by the 
direct interference of God, Leibnitz maintains that they harmonize 
because they were originally drought into harmony by God. Dillmann 
contends that this is a thoroughly distorted account of Leibnitz’s doc- 
trine. It conceives of monads in a purely mechanical way, instead 
of regarding them as self-active beings. ‘The truth is that no deus 
ex machina is needed to explain the harmony of monads, for their 
essential nature is to harmonize. ‘The monad contains in itself a 
representation of the whole world, and the process of development 
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in time is just the realization of the relations subsisting between it 
and other monads, each of which as a representative of its own body 
reflects the universe from its own point of view. ‘1 hey must harmo- 
nize, because all the changes in the body of each are relative to the 
totality of changes of the whole world, and the monad represents 
the changes of its own body and thus of the whole world. 

One of the most interesting sections is that in which the fre« 
activity of substances is discussed. The ordinary view entirely fai 
to apprehend the doctrine of Leibnitz, because it supposes ‘inclina 
tion’ to be a purely mechanical impulse. In truth ‘inclination’ is 
just the desire for a conceived good, attainable by means of a greater 
or less series of acts, and a will ruled by inclination is therefore free 
It is true that Leibnitz_rightly rejects the so-called ‘liberty of indif 
ference,’ but in doing so he does not deny but substantiates self 
determination. 

In his account of the Leibnitzian conception of God, our author 
finds himself equally at variance with the traditional interpretation, 
according to which the idea of God is introduced in order to bring 
the monads into harmony with one another. This is not Leibnitzian. 
What Leibnitz says is, that while in point of fact substances from 
their very constitution are in harmony with one another, they migh/ 
not have been so. Reflection upon the facts of experience proves 
their harmony, but experience cannot show that they might not have 
been of a totally different nature. We can only explain ultimately 
why they are what they are by attributing their nature to the will of 
God. Before the intellect of God all possible worlds were pr sented, 
and he selects that world in which all the parts harmonize. This act 
of choice, however, is determined by reason. God is pure activity, 
and his intelligence is therefore entirely free from temporal limits ; 
hence his act of choice is not to be regarded as subsequent to his 
intuition of the possible worlds: the relation is logical not temporal. 
l'rue, we cannot represent to ourselves the inner nature of God's 
activity, but we can see that it must be a timeless activity, free from 
all limitation. And, as the world is an expression of the rationa 
choice of God, we must hold that nature is not a mere mechanical 
system, but must also be viewed as the realization of ends. Hence 
we must in interpreting nature make use of the idea of final cause 
is well as of efficient cause. 

There are other interesting points in this work which I have been 
forced to pass over, as, for instance, the explanation of the principle 


of continuity ; but enough has been said to indicate its stimulating 
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and suggestive character. Even the ample citation of passages from 
Leibnitz will be found of great value, and the exposition is in my 
opinion on the whole sound. The main defects of the book seem 
to me to be its too polemical character, which prevents either com- 
pleteness of statement or proper perspective, and its almost childlike 
faith in Leibnitz as the only genuine philosopher. ‘There is no doubt 
that Leibnitz marks a most important advance in the development of 
modern philosophy, but he cannot be regarded as the exponent of an 
ultimate synthesis. His system is valuable rather because it states 
a series of problems than because it solves them. To show this in 
detail would be a long task, and I shall limit myself to one or two 
points. (1) The category of force by which he seeks to determine 
the ultimate nature of reality cannot be regarded as final. For, when 
all forms of reality are so characterized, we are abstracting from the 
differences by which the various orders of existence are determined. 
Hence Leibnitz is compelled to conceive of self-conscious beings as 
in their essence identical with beings not self-conscious. (2) Every 
monad contains in itself potentially the whole series of acts by whidh 
it is realized ; in other words, each monad is what it is even apart 
from the process through which it passes. This view seems to 
me inadequate. We cannot regard any reality as being what it is 
apart from the process by which it realizes itself. Hence Leibnitz, 
in his conception of substance, as containing summed up all that 
it becomes, makes the whole process of realization superfluous; he 
is really separating the unity of the being from all that gives it 
megning, and then speaking of it as if it were still real. The best 
that can be said for Leibnitz is that he means to affirm the relativity 
of unity and difference, and that he is feeling after the category 
of self-consciousness as the only ultimate conception. But though 
his intention is good, his performance leaves much to be desired. 
(3) Dillmann m&\ntains that for Leibnitz God is substance along- 
side of other substances — apparently without the least perception 
of the insuperable difficulties involved in such a conception. He 
does not exen do justice to one aspect of Leibnitz’s doctrine, but it 
may be admitted that this is the prevalent idea which Leibnitz 
countenances. Hence the thoroughly inconsistent conception of a 
choice between an infinite number of possible worlds. Nothing can 
be more easily shown than that the opposition of possible and actual 
worlds is untenable. The only possible world is the actual, unless 


we are to suppose that infinite reason may contradict itself. 


JOHN WATSON, 
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La psychologte des idées-forces. Par ALFRED FOUILLEE. Paris, 
Alcan, 1893. — 2 vols. 8vo., pp. xl, 365, 415. 


Those who read the chapters on the Will which Professor Fouillée 
published in the Revue Philosophique \ast year, probably felt, as the 
present critic did, a strongly heightened appetite to see the rest of 
the long-announced book of which they were obviously an instalment. 
[he book is here, but the result is a little disappointing, for the 
said chapters, reprinted with but little alteration, form, on the whole, 
its best part. The entire work is, in fact, little more than an 
amplification of them, and an extension of what is affirmed in them 
to the whole of our mental life. Professor Fouillée is a thinker 
with such sincere perceptions of his own, is so receptive a reader, 
too, and has often such a felicitous way of putting things, that the 
fact that his book is not so ‘epoch-making’ as he would doubtless 
have it, is a rather pathetic instance of the darkness in which 
Psychology still has to grope. Evidently what Psychology needs 
most is new conceptions, but all that Professor Fouillée brings is 
an unwontedly lively way of handling and combining old ones. 
These qualities, however, make his book important; and an acquaint 
ance with it seems indispensable to all serious students of the 
vicissitudes of psychological opinion in our day. 

Fortunately, although in details a certain prolixity and lack of 
sharpness make an abstract difficult, the author’s main contentions 
can be briefly and simply defined. In the first place, he is animated 
by an overpowering desire to be full and concrete in describing the 
mental life, and he is convinced that the current accounts by the 
analytic or associationist school have grievously mutilated the reality 
in giving to the appetitive and volitional side of our nature a place 
so much less significant than that which it really owns. “The 
conception of mental states as representations is at bottom almost 
childish. In truth my sensation of the sun neither represents it, 
nor is its copy or its portrait. It is a means of passion and reaction 
on my part, . . . and to treat it as merely resembling the sun or 
differing from it is to put metaphysical speculation in the place 
of practical life’ (I, viii). It is the inner life of which we are 
conscious in its fulness that M. Fouillée insists on; and the feeling 
of common men that there is something ‘dead’ and ‘hollow’ in the 
prevalent accounts, has never received a more articulate expression 
than in his pages. The true, primordial, and continuous consciousness 


is that of appetition. Underneath all our other feelings is the feeling 
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of something in us that suffers and reacts. That we can frame no 
image or representation of this foundation of our consciousness is 
no ground for doubting its existence. We live, but cannot represent 
to ourselves what life is; pleasure and pain are real, but cannot be 
made into odjects; and psychological analysis can mount no higher 
than this sense of acting and willing, or give a definition or 
description of that from which the observer cannot be detached. 
The future is perpetually engendered by appetition. The being 
who enjoys or suffers does not repeat to himself continually: I 
suffer, therefore I suffer; I enjoy, therefore I enjoy. He says: I 
suffer, therefore I must cease to suffer; I enjoy, therefore I must 
continue to enjoy. Give what name you please to this movement 
towards the future, it is certain that it exists, and certain that it must 
play an ineradicable part in all our mental states and operations. 
Accordingly Professor Fouillée passes in review the various 
sections of Psychology, as memory, association, the perception of 
difference and that of resemblance, that of time and that of space, 
the functions of conception, judgment, and reasoning, etc., and 
finds that appetition is the essential feature in even the most 
intellectual among them. ‘The formation of those cerebral habits 
on which the conservation and revival of images in the memory 
are based is inexplicable without the supposition of an original 
desire and effort to retain the objects. In association mental 
selection organizes or destroys the couplings which cerebral forces 
may originally bring about. The primordial perception of difference 
is dynamic, being the feeling of the contrast between our inner 
activity and some resisting sensation which we would fain expel. 
The primordial perception of resemblance occurs, on the other hand, 
when we get the return of the desirable state. Affirmation, again, 
is but nascent action, and motor processes are vital factors in 
generalization and reasoning — we Aandle the new as if it were 
the old, we obey the suggestions of analogy, etc. The primitive 
revealer of time is the active attitude of waiting, of expectancy, 
and in space perception the active factors are notorious. Similarly 
M. Fouillée leads us through the sense of self and of not-self, 
through the ideas of reality, causality, infinity, etc., everywhere to 


find appetitions and motor processes playing a vital part. In all 
this it must be confessed that he remains upon the descriptive 
rather than upon the explanatory plane, for he hardly ever seems 
to pretend that appetitions help us to account for the precise nature 
or quality of the various forms of consciousness which they are 
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instrumental in bringing forth. But faithful description is the first 
(if not the last) of all good things in psychology, and the emphatic 
and vivid manner in which M. Fouillée has recorded the presence 
of the conative aspect of our nature is an immense service to have 
rendered. No one has hitherto done this as well as he. 

When, however, one goes on and asks what the ulterior philosophic 
significance of all this celebration of the will’s ubiquity may be, one 
finds that everything crumbles away. One might naturally have 
expected from M. Fouillée’s enthusiasm for the motor-power of 
‘ideas,’ and the primacy of the appetitive function in them, that 
he held a brief either for orthodox spiritualism or for some sort of 
a Schopenhauerian metaphysics. Neither is true. His tendencies 
are towards an evolutionary naturalism, interpreted in the ‘double- 
aspect,’ or ‘parallelistic’ manner, with which we are nowadays so 
familiar, and differing from Spinozism pure and simple only in the 
way in which it insists that the mental or inner aspect of the always 
double-faced event is the more genuine of the two. The outer 
cerebral mechanism is phenomenal, the feeling that goes with it 
is real. Nothing can surpass the vivacity with which M. Fouillée 
reprehends those who would reduce the entire science of life to 
animal mechanics, and explain man’s intercourse with his environ- 
ment by successive complications of reflex action. He insists on 
the concrete fulness: consciousness is there, and cannot be there 
in vain. It must be there because of its dynamic efficacity, towing 
the organism along and imprinting such habits and dispositions 
upon it as harmonize with wished-for goods. From its first dawn 
consciousness is desire, and desire means motion in the outer world. 
“It is the same process which perceives itself inwardly and directly 
as striving, and externally by its repercussion on the senses of touch 
and vision, as a cerebral movement of innervation issuing in muscular 
contraction.”’ Of course this seems infinitely more rational than the 
fashionable treatment of feeling as an ‘epiphenomenon’ [O invaluable 
word !], for it makes our own sense of life give the clue to the 
world’s interpretation, as a génération perpétuelle de [ Avenir par 
l’appétition. Only to make this process tally /u//y with our sense 
of life, one ought further to admit that the said generation of the 
future has dramatic decisiveness from moment to moment, and settles 
now or never wich future shall occur. This additional connexion 
with life is, however, lost from M. Fouillée’s philosophy by the 
determinism, which is one of its most systematically emphasized 
features. Few philosophic theses can show as many masterpieces 
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of argumentative writing as that of the determination @ farte ante 
of the will; and it is no mean praise of M. Fouillée to admit that 
his exposition may rank with the best. He has lived with the 
problem intimately, as one may say; and his exposition is singularly 
subtle, persuasive, and complete. He thinks he brings back the 
sense of life into the matter by showing that the ideas of personal 
ca power and independence (like other ideas) are forces, and that, 
freedom being itself an object of desire, the wish to manifest it 
may determine action in a unique manner and decide alternatives 
presented by lower ranges of idea. A completely free act, in other 
words, would be an act performed under the empire of the idea 
of freedom. Only since, by M. Fouillée’s deterministic metaphysics, 
this idea is itself the fated result of all the past, the ‘now-or-never’ 
character disappears from the operation; the dramatic decisiveness 
from moment to moment, which it seems to envelop, is at bottom 
an illusion; and the river of time, with this sort of freedom in it, 
rolls goods and evils as unintelligibly together to a common doom 
as if the sdéée-force of freedom had never been evolved. Far be it 
from me on this occasion to challenge the truth of determinism. 
Let it, for argument’s sake, pass for rigorously true. Only then, 
it seems to me, this reflexion inevitably follows upon reading such 
a book as M. Fouillée’s: Why grow so hot in argument to prove 
that the only forces in nature are our strivings, when after all the 
strivings bring nothing into being of themselves, but are mere 
moments of transition through which antecedent forces flow? And 
if the one and only possible ‘next moment’ was from eternity as 
certain in all its details as it becomes certain now, what deep 
difference does it make whether we conceive this unspontaneous 
and unoriginative ‘now,’ this inert channel for the vs a@ “ergo, in 
mechanical or in spiritual terms? Such a point seems hardly worth 





the trouble of dispute. Hence the curious impression of ignoratio 
elenchit which M. Fouillée’s attempt at morally reconciling us with 
determinism makes. We feel, as with Paulsen, with Hodgson, and 


other ‘ free-will determinists,’ that something vital is forgotten. The 
only really promising way of softening the rigors of determinism 
‘ would be by an optimistic metaphysics. Nothing short of a theodicy 


will serve the turn; for the important point is not to save that truly 
insignificant fact, our ‘sense of freedom,’ but to save the reality 
of morals altogether. The things deemed evi/s must either be 
proved to be, if fated, less evil, or if perforce still evil, then less 
essential and less fated parts of the universe than determinism can 
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allow. M. Fouillée’s discussion inevitably suggests all these deeper 
questions, and that is one of its great merits; but the almost exclu- 





sively psychological point of view from which it is carried on, and 
the absence from it of any fundamentally original conceptions, keep 
it from effectually ‘laying’ all that more properly philosophical dust 


which it so well succeeds in stirring up. WituiaM JAMES 


Negative Beneficence and Positive Beneficence. Being Parts V 
and VI of the Principles of Ethics. By HERBERT SPENCER. 
New York, D. Appleton & Company, 1893.— pp. v, 483. 


This volume completes Mr. Spencer’s Ethical Philosophy, the 
later portions of which have already been reviewed in this journal. 
(See Nos. 1 and 10.) The title of the present work indicates its 
divisions. There is a section devoted to Negative Beneficence 
(pp. 263-332) and a section devoted to Positive Beneficence (pp. 
333-433), besides appendices on the Kantian Idea of Rights, the 
Land-Question, the Moral Motive, and Conscience in Animals 
(pp. 437-460). 

Justice is the fundamental principle of social co-operation. Justice, 
according to Mr. Spencer, requires that each individual shall take 
the consequences of his own character and conduct. Beneficence 
qualifies this law in the interest of the weak, the suffering, and the 
less favored members of the species. Negative Beneficence consists 
of restraints on activities, which, though not unjust, yet under certain 
circumstances operate to the detriment of others. Of this group of 


pain-giving actions Mr. Spencer treats of several varieties, which 





appear to have been selected quite arbitrarily. They are Free Com 
petition, Free Contract, Undeserved Payments, Displays of Ability, 
Blame, and Praise. The time, place, manner, degree, conditions, 
and circumstances of the restraints in each case are discussed with 
amplitude of illustration, after the manner of the ethics of casuistry 
and the morality of exhortation. ‘Live and let live” is the principle 
accepted. Competition is good—so good that trades-unions are 
criticised for abolishing it among their members ; yet the competitive 
warfare which large manufacturers and merchants often practise 
should be checked before it reaches the stage of commercial murder 
which annihilates smaller rivals. So successful lawyers and doctors 
should relinquish a portion of their business in the interest of less 
favored competitors. Even contracts, which justice would enforce, 
must yield when their enforcement would ruin one of the contracting 
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parties. Both employers and employed are reciprocally enjoined by 
negative beneficence not to insist upon ruinously hard terms. From 
these popular illustrations, Mr. Spencer turns, in the chapter on 
Restraints on Undeserved Payments, to rebuke those who unduly 
‘tip’ cabmen, porters, and guards, much to the injury of the general 
public. ‘This chapter like the following on Restraints on the Dis- 
plays of Ability, which deals with wits, talkers, and experts, is 
strikingly suggestive of personal experiences. ‘One who monopol- 
izes conversation loses more by moral reprobation than he gains by 
intellectual approbation.” (See p. 308.) But is it not better to 
listen to one good talker than a dozen poor ones? As to the 
Restraints on Blame and Praise, the rule of wise moderation is 
recommended, and parents, children, employers, employees, friends, 
and strangers furnish cases for its application. 

All this is, in the main, as true as it is trite. But there is a 
preliminary question to which Mr. Spencer gives an answer which, 
though dogmatically reiterated, seems to have no other foundation 
than an arbitrary theory of the limits of the functions of the State. 
Holding that justice may be enforced, Mr. Spencer claims that 
beneficence must be left to voluntary action alone. Compulsory 
beneficence is the taking from some and giving to others or the 
restraining of some for the sake of others; and this Mr. Spencer 
considers a violation of the primary law of social life in the interest 
of a secondary law, while at the same time it injures “ social stability, 
social prosperity, and social health” (p. 274). Now, as a matter of 
fact, these detrimental results have not followed from the legal 
restraints on free competition and free contract which so many 
modern legislatures have established. Nor does reason furnish any 
dictum that forbids the State, that is, the people in their corporate 
capacity, to make enactments which shall modify the operation of 
natural or artificial advantages or disadvantages in the struggle for 
existence. It is not denied that beneficence is pre-eminently a field 
for voluntary service. What is denied is that the coercive power of 
the State must be altogether excluded from this field. 

The first five chapters of the division on Positive Beneficence are 
devoted to Marital, Parental, and Filial Beneficence and Aid to the 
Sick, and Succor to the Ill-used. It is a region of commonplace and 
truism. In the next chapter on Aid to Relatives it is shown that com- 
munity of blood has not in itself any ethical significance, and a forcible 
application of the doctrine is made to dealings between brothers 
and sisters and more remote relations. ‘The following chapter on 
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the Relief of the Poor is the most important in the volume. It is 
characterized by hostility to the system of poor relief by means of 
the State and even of benevolent societies. ‘The beneficiary is not 
brought into direct relation with the benefactor” (p. 382). No doubt 
this individual ministration to the poor is greatly to be desired. But 
in the complex organization of modern society, it is a form of minis- 
tration which could not go far. In New York City, for example, 
how are the individual benefactors to find those who stand in need 
of aid? Organization is the magic word of modern society. And 
charity, too, must be organized. The charity organization societies 
which aid benevolent persons to dispense their gifts properly, and 
which serve also to bring benefactors and beneficiaries individually 
together, would seem to satisfy better than anything else all the 
conditions of this complex problem. With his predilection for indi- 
vidual ministrations alone Mr. Spencer overlooks this method of 
caring for the poor. But, on the other hand, he sees that in many 
lines of industry, economical ties might be sublimated into moral 
ties. Householders care for their servants ; why may not employees 
in different industries be cared for by their employers? This will 
involve organization, which Mr. Spencer fails to recognize. Indeed 
the insurance of railway men by the corporations against death, 
accident, and old age is a problem now occupying the attention of 
philanthropic and prudent directors. History is already giving an 
affirmative answer to Mr. Spencer’s question : “ May we not expect 
that without re-establishment of the ancient powers of superiors over 
inferiors, there may be resumed something like the ancient care for 
them?” 

The chapter on Social Beneficence proposes a “rationalization of 
social observances” (p. 409) in the matter of entertainments, dress, 
appearances, funerals, weddings, etc. Mr. Spencer bursts with 
indignation at the inconveniences to which custom and tradition put 
him. So far as the chapter is ethical, it imparts new vigor of treat- 
ment to an old theme. So far as it is aesthetical, it might have been 
enriched by a study of the second volume of Von Ihering’s Zweck im 
Recht, in which there is an acute and exhaustive examination of 
Social Observances. 

The chapter on Political Beneficence is an arraignment of repre- 
sentative, that is, party, government. The United States is governed 
by “an oligarchy of office-holders, office-seekers, and men who 
exercise irresponsible power” (p. 414). The British House of Com- 
mons is made up of “political incapables, popularity-hunters, and 
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time-servers”’ (p. 417). Political beneficence dictates strenuous 
exertions against this system. But the mode of action is not further 
particularized. 

This volume does not touch any questions of ethical theory which 
have not already met us in the preceding portions of Mr. Spencer’s 
ethics. The old confusion in regard to the ultimate end of life is 
perpetuated (see pp. 329-30). Is it Happiness or Preservation? 
And whether Happiness or Preservation, is it the Happiness or 
Preservation of the Individual or Society? So, again, the conception 
of Justice is clouded with ambiguity. At one time, as in the 
volume on that subject, Justice is conceived as the survival of the 
fittest, or, as Mr. Spencer puts it, the taking by each individual 
of the consequences of his own character and conduct. But at other 
times Justice is identified with equality —an idea directly contrary 
to the other. Thus on page 273 we are told it is “unjust that the 
inferior should be left to suffer the evils of their inferiority, for which 
they are not responsible.” (See also pp. 425-6.) Of Justice, 
therefore, as of the End of Life, Mr. Spencer has two theories so 
discordant with one another that there is room for all minor varie- 
ties between them. He is thus able to answer Yes and No to all 
questions on these fundamental points. And, what he appears to 
enjoy still more, he is able from some or other point of view to 
criticise most other theories. 

There has been a suspicion that Mr. Spencer’s ethics does not 
forbid suicide and murder. If the end is the well-being of the 
species, is not the taking-off of those whose lives are a burden to 
themselves and to others a good riddance for society? Indeed, this 
conclusion is unavoidable for every merely hedonistic theory of life. 
Mr. Spencer comes pretty nigh to an explicit declaration of this 
morality or immorality of despair in the following passage (p. 393): — 
“If left to operate in all its sternness, the principle of the survival of 
the fittest, which, as ethically considered, we have seen to imply that 
each individual shall be left to experience the effects of his own 
nature and consequent conduct, would quickly clear away the 
degraded. But it is impracticable with our present sentiments to 
let it operate in all its sternness.”’ 

From the standpoint of “ absolute ethics” the fittest should survive 
and the weakest perish ; but “with our present sentiments” this is 


“impracticable”?! Nothing could show more conclusively the mis- 
take of making general happiness or the preservation of the species 
the end of life. The true end is the perfection of the individual 
agent ; and the starting-point of ethics is the infinite worth of his 
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inviolable personality. Here Christianity and Moral Philosophy are 
at one. 

Mr. Spencer’s ethics is vitiated by an inadequate conception of 
the moral agent. The essential life of the mind, which is the man, 
consists in activity. And without volition there is no virtue. Moral 
life is not merely a scene of physical forces, but a theatre of ideals 
and efforts. It is the doom of Mr. Spencer’s ethical philosophy that 
it is written in the passive voice. 

I have elsewhere insisted that the doctrine of evolution does not 
furnish us with an ethical theory. The contention at the time created 
some surprise and even gave offence. But the whirligig of time 
brings its vindication. Mr. Spencer is the philosopher of evolution 
par excellence ; and in the preface of the volume before us Mr. Spencer 
makes this confession : “The doctrine of evolution has not furnished 
guidance to the extent I had hoped.” Though this is a mild state- 
ment, it is very suggestive. Has Mr. Spencer, on the completion of 
his evolutionary ethics, awakened to the discovery that there is no 
such ethics? For evolution means gradual progression ; and as this 
is an historical process, a series of progressing occurrences, it can 
throw light on none of the fundamental questions regarding the 
nature of right and the ground of duty which have engaged the 
attention of Mr. Spencer and other moralists. It is true that evolu- 
tion is sometimes used as synonymous for the Darwinian principle of 
natural selection, or struggle for life and survival of the fittest ; and 
Mr. Spencer does not always avoid this usage. But in this sense, 


’ 


the adjective “evolutionary” would have such a meaning that the 
phrase “evolutionary ethics” would be a contradiction in terms. 
A history of struggles, survivals, and destructions, whatever else it 
may be designated, is certainly no doctrine of ethics. It is a matter 
of regret that Mr. Spencer did not observe at the outset of his ethical 
studies that the doctrine of evolution could not furnish him with the 


matter, and only to a very limited extent with the method, of his 


ethical speculations. J. G. S. 

Geschichte der neuern Philosophie. Von Kuno FIscHer. 
Neue Gesammtausgabe, VIII. Band. Arthur Schopenhauer. 
Erstes Buch, Schopenhauer’s Leben und Character. Zweites 
Buch, Darstellung und Kritik der Lehre. Heidelberg, Carl 


Winter’s Universitats-Buchhandlung, 1893. — pp. xvi, 495. 


In 1872 Kuno Fischer published the sixth volume of his well 
known work on the History of Modern Philosophy, the life and 
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philosophy of Schelling constituting the subject of the book. Since 
then, the sage of Heidelberg has been devoting his attention to the 
revision of what he wrote before, as well as to the study of German 
literature. His work in the domain of literary criticism certainly 
takes rank with the best done in that line. The student of the 
great German masters cannot fail to be benefited by a careful 
examination of Fischer’s books on Lessing, Goethe’s Faust, Goethe’s 
7asso, and Schiller, all of which are productions of acknowledged 
worth. But though we must admire the versatility of this German 
laine, and welcome his contributions as valuable additions to a 
sadly neglected field, we cannot but feel that whatever energy he 
expends in other directions means so much of a loss to philosophy. 
We should not like to have Kuno Fischer leave his Hauftwerk 
unfinished. The philosophical world is patiently waiting for his 
interpretation and criticism of the Hegelian system, the absence 
of which the appearance of the volume under present consideration 
renders especially conspicuous. The publication of Schopenhauer 
assures us that Professor Fischer’s interest in other branches of 
knowledge has neither deadened his love for philosophy nor 
detracted from his ability as an author. Indeed, the work shows 
unmistakable signs of increased intellectual freshness and vigor. 

The general plan of the book before us is the same as that 
followed by its predecessors. Book I, pp. 1-146, presents a care- 
fully prepared biography of Schopenhauer, and enters into an 
examination of that odd genius’s problematical character. <A 
concluding chapter enumerates his writings, and reviews the various 
editions of his works. Professor Fischer agrees with Grisebach in 
his condemnation of Frauenstadt’s edition, which is a thoroughly 
unreliable piece of work and in no way justifies the trust placed 
in its editor by the great pessimist. Grisebach receives high praise 
for having succeeded where Frauenstadt failed; his edition of 
Schopenhauer meets all the requirements of a good edition, as 
these are set forth by the philosopher himself. 

Kuno Fischer makes a careful study of Schopenhauer’s character, 
paying due regard to inherited characteristics as well as to the 
influences of environment. As a rule, an agreement of some kind 
exists between a man’s Weltanschauung and his personality ; or, 
in the words of Fichte: “Was fiir eine Philosophie man wahle, 
hangt davon ab was man fiir ein Mensch ist.” But in Schopenhauer’s 
case there seems to be no agreement whatever between practice and 


preaching. He, the heartless, arrogant, conceited egotist, preached 
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the gospel of self-abnegation. Our historian deserves credit for 
not attempting to ignore contradictions that cannot be reconciled, 
contradictions acknowledged by Schopenhauer himself. And _ he, 
forsooth, was not given to underestimating his worth! 

Book II (pp. 147-495) gives an exposition of Schopenhauer’s 
system (pp. 149-453), and then criticises the same (pp. 454-495). 
In his exposition, Professor Fischer follows the most natural 
order. The system must be approached from its epistemological 
side. Writings on the theory of kuowledge are first considered 
(pp. 149-218), the material used being: the dissertation Ueder die 
vierfache Wursel, ete. Die Farbenlehre, Die Welt als Vorstellung, 
Parerga und Paralipomena. (References are made at the foot of 
the page to the original passages.) The metaphysical teaching, 
as this is expressed in the works, Die Welt als Wille, Der Wille 
in der Natur (which contains the metaphysical system iz nuce), is 
next set forth (pp. 218-350). The portion presenting the philosophy 
of art (pp. 291-350) is simply admirable. ‘The philosopher’s ideas 
are illustrated by most appropriate selections from the works of 
great poets. The ethical system is explained (pp. 350-425) from 
Die beiden Grundprobleme der Ethik, parts of Die Welt als Wille, 
and selected passages from other writings. <A review of Schopen 
hauer’s critical estimate of the philosophy of his predecessors, as 
well as of himself, completes the expository part (pp. 425-454). 

In his critique, Kuno Fischer first points out the fundamental 
error of the entire system, which consists in Schopenhauer’s utter 
lack of historical appreciation and insight. In this respect he is 
wholly out of touch with his age, which is distinctively historico- 
critical in its tendencies, as well as with Kant, whose sole and true 
heir he so constantly claims to be. But after having depreciated 
the scientific value of history and denied its philosophical signifi 
cance, he suddenly adopts the opposite view. Indeed, he is contin 
ually contradicting himself. Thus his system may be characterized 
as a monistic scheme of development, when it holds that the world 
principle, will, objectifies itself by passing from lower to highe: 
stages. But it also maintains the antithesis, when it proclaims 
the serial order of the universe to consist of immutable species, 
of eternal, timeless, Platonic ideas. 

The philosopher also entangles himself in irreconcilable contra 
dictions when he tries to advance an idealistic theory of knowledge 
alongside of a materialistic psychology. ‘Time, space, and causality 


are merely brain-functions ; ¢. ¢., time and space are in the brain 
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and the brain is in time and space. A veritable circulus vitiosus / 
But this is not all. The intellect, the function of an organ, becomes 
conscious of its organ, it becomes conscious also of itself! And 
then this secondary manifestation of the will, the function called 
intellect, reflects on itself, and by so doing finally negates its organ, 
the will. On Schopenhauer’s hypothesis, a Schopenhauer would be 
an absolute impossibility. His pessimism also abounds in contra- 
dictions. ‘The world is a vale of tears and non-existence, therefore, 
‘‘a consummation devoutly to be wished.” And yet this world of 
ours is a means of purifying the soul, of negating the will; hence, 
it cannot be such a bad thing after all! 

Kuno Fischer has taken exceptional pains with the critical part 
of his work. He applies to the system the test which must be 
applied to every organized body of thought. Is the deduction 
self-consistent throughout, does it explain the facts? It requires 
a great deal of critical acumen to answer these questions, and our 
author successfully accomplishes his task. Reasoning from a blind 
will-principle, how can we ever explain the fact of consciousness ? 
At what stage of the process does this important fact appear? Is 
not consciousness as much of a principle as will or force? 

We miss in Professor Fischer's critique a criticism of Schopen- 
hauer’s fundamental principle as well as of his views concerning the 
free-will problem. We should also like to know what progress the 
system marks in the history of philosophy, and what of permanent 
value it contains. According to Schopenhauer, will is the under- 
lying principle of the universe, the €v xat way, the thing-in-itself of 
which we are the manifestations. Is not such a thing-in-itself a 
mere abstraction of thought, and is not Schopenhauer’s attempt to 
pass from an idea to reality a return to the practices of scholas- 
ticism? Could we not apply to his own philosophy the epithet 
which he was so fond of applying to the systems of Fichte, Schelling, 
and Hegel, and call it Wortphilosophie? He says, too, that we 
become immediately conscious of the thing-in-itself, of the Wille an 
sith. We do not. We become conscious of ourselves as individual 
beings, and never come ‘face to face’ with a Ding an sich. To 
speak of a will manifesting or objectifying itself, is to apply the 
form of causality to the thing-in-itself, which, by hypothesis, is 
not permissible’ Schopenhauer feels the difficulty, when he says 
that, after all, the ideality of time, space, and causality is but 
relative. “Consistency thou art a jewel!” The absence of a 


critique of our philosopher’s position on the question of free-will is 
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not an accidental omission on the part of Professer Fischer. Both 
he and Schopenhauer accept Kant’s doctrine of the intelligible 
and natural character. The latter is determined, the former free. 
Freedom is eliminated from the phenomenal world and relegated 
to the mysterious realm of the intelligible. Of course, the solution 
of the problem in this way is as unsatisfactory as it is simple. 

No one acquainted with Kuno Fischer’s writings can help admiring 
the logical arrangement of his thoughts, the clear and simple manner 
in which he expresses them, and the fertility of his imagination. 
“Um schon zu schreiben, muss man klar und geordnet denken.”’ 
From the point of view of style, the new volume is exceptionally fine. 
It is as fascinating as though Schopenhauer had written it himself. 
Replete as it is with epigrammatic sentences, suggestive illustrations, 
and apt quotations, it stimulates and inspires. It is geéstreich. — ‘The 
exposition is not a cold, lifeless abstract of Schopenhauer’s writings, 


but a vigorous reproduction of his spirit. Kuno Fischer discovers 


to one the possibilities of the summary. Abstracts are usually more 
difficult to understand than the original, because they are skeletons 
of the same, so many bones without flesh and blood. Professor 
Fischer takes up a system into his very blood, as it were, and then 
re-creates it. He is not a mere copyist, but an artist. And if he 
ever errs in his interpretations, it is due, in my opinion, to his 


artistic sense, which cannot bear to see gaps, but would contemplate 


ings as -c te -autiful whole. , , 
things as one complete and beautiful whol Wass Wess. 





SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 


[ABBREVIATION Am. J. P American Journal of Psychology; Ar. f. G. 
Ph Archiv fiir G ichte der Phi thie; Int. J. E. /nternational Journal 
f Ethics; f 7 Phi phische M t fte; Phil. Stud. Philosophische 
Studien; R / te Phi R. I. d. Fi Rivista Italiana di 
Filosofia; V. f. w. 4 Vierteljah tft fi wschaftliche Philosophie ; Z. 
f. Ph Zeitschrift Philosophi thische Kritik; Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. 
da. Sinn Z. ist fir P. Phy logie der Sinnesorgane; Phil. 
Jahr Phi 7 t / Wet Revue de Métaphysique et 
Vorale. — Other titles are self-explanatory.] 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


La sensation de platst» Bourpon. Rev. Phil., XVIII, 9, 


pp. 225-237. 


Pleasure is a peculiar psychological phenomenon. It has been 
far less exhaustingly studied than has Pain. There is only one 
extant theory, that of Wundt. ‘The views of this psychologist and 
of Richet are open to criticism on many points. — My own theory 
is as follows: Pleasure is a special sensation, and not a common 
sensation or a property of sensation in general. It is of the same 


nature as the special emotion of tickling (chatoud/lement). [Charac- 


terization of tickling. Pleasure is a diffused tickling, of slight 
intensity. Che following arguments may be adduced in favor of 
this theory: (1) Authoritative. 1) Descartes, so far as he has 
any definite view, tends to identify pleasure with tickling (¢¢//ation). 
(6) Bain emphasizes the role of contact in pleasure (sexual and 
maternal love, etc.). (2) Factual. (@) There are certain nerves, 


whose excitation gives rise neither to pleasure nor pain. These 
seem, then, to be sfecta/ states. (4) Pleasure always implies 
itaneous excitation. This is obvious (a) for the sensation of 


ontact. It is hardly less so (8) in the case of temperature sensa- 
tions. The common view that extreme heat and extreme cold are 
sensed identically is incorrect. (y) The same holds of non-retinal 
sensations of movement, whether of our own or of some other body. 
And the hypothesis explains (6) the pleasantness of certain tastes 
and (e) scents. [We may distinguish here between the agreeable 
and the pleasant, the disagreeable and the painful. Pleasure is 
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agreeable, pain disagreeable; but not every ‘agreeable’ produces 
pleasure, and a ‘disagreeable’ need not be painful.} (¢) The 
sounds which we emit are attended by mechanical excitations, not 
only in the buccal region, but often also over a considerable portion 
of the body. My theory explains the terms ‘high,’ ‘low,’ ‘scale,’ 
etc., as applied to sound. Deep notes should be theoretically the 
more pleasant: but association complicates matters. Heard sounds 
are pleasant or unpleasant through tactile association. (y) Visual 
sensations do not cause pleasure or pain: they are rather agreeable 
or disagreeable. Still, there is pleasure involved in the movements 
of the eyeball, in conjunctival excitation, etc. And association may 
be strong, —of easy or impeded movement, of ‘warm’ and ‘cold’ 
(in color), etc. (@) The internal or general sensations allow of ready 
subsumption to my hypothesis. All are probably reducible to special 
emotions, and in particular to different kinds of cutaneous sensa- 
tion. (c) A consideration of the emotion of joy gives support 
to the theory. Cf Lange’s analysis. (@) So with the so-called 
‘higher’ pleasures, which are psychologically identical with the 
sense-pleasures. — The will has been plausibly reduced to a sensa- 
tion-group. The question of pain-organs and pain-nerves has been 
carefully discussed. My aim has been the indication of an organic 


substrate and a sensory basis for pleasure. EBT 


Théorie vibratotre et lois organiques de la sensibilité. J. PIoGER. 
Rev. Phil., XVIII, 9, pp. 238-262. 


(1) General ideas as to sensibility. Its general or synthetic study 
has been neglected. But this is important, because it is the 
study of the uninterrupted transition from objective to subjective 
phenomena. — We must not confuse Sensibility in general with 
Impressionability or general sensibility; we must not restrict it, 
either to the sensations of pleasure and pain, or to conscious 
sensibility. Sensibility is a modifiable term, covering a group of 
‘sensible’ phenomena; it is a generalization or abstraction, which 
expresses the fact that living organisms react ‘sensibly’ to excitation, 

the ‘sensible’ reaction being by differentia active or spontaneous 
in its lowest forms, perceived or conscious in its highest. — There is 
an intimate connexion in our minds between the idea of Sensibility 
and that of Essentiality. Cf Cuvier. There are two tendencies. 
For some, Sensibility is the essential, an entity, as opposed to special 


sensibilities. Others analyze the former into the latter, its con- 
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stituents, desiring to discover the common element in them. 

Always there is the difficulty that we cannot take facts as they are, 
but view them through the medium of our own mentality. — Sensi- 
bility is the animal attribute far excellence. We begin with the 
simple reactions of the protodrganisms. And this is the last notion 
of Sensibility; contraction or movement in presence of an external 
or internal excitant. Consider the sensibility of an amoeba. — The 
relation of things to us must be kept in view: not us, or the 
things. Necessary to the production of Sensibility is the coupling 
of excitant (object) and excited (subject). This is fundamental. 
Cf. my work Le monde physique. — To define: Sensibility is reducible 
to the idea of the property, common to all living bodies, of reacting 
intrinsically upon every external or internal excitation, in the special 
way of function (physiological) or faculty (psychological), but always 
essentially in the form of a molecular modification which we must 
term vibration. (2) Vibratory theory of Sensibility. Consideration (a) 
of the ear; law of vibratory synchronism. (4) The eye; simile of 
organic photography. (c), (7) The current theories of olfactory 
particles and of gustatory chemistry are sub judice, and the verdict 
may be predicted to be against them. (¢) For touch, which readily 
accords with the theory, see Ze monde physique. (f) Temperature, 
the bridge connecting special with general sensibility, presents no 
difficulty. — The best idea of the phenomenon of objective Sensi- 
bility is that of a transmitted vibration, variously impressed on the 
molecules of our organism, the transmission being differentiated 
in direct ratio to our organic differentiation. Living matter is 
molecularly excessively unstable; hence its high sensibility.—In a 
word, Sensibility is Vitality. Only we express different modes of 
manifestation by different terms, and thus confuse words with things. 
Every reflex is a resultant of organic sensibility; and all life is a 
resultant of reflexes. — A crowd of problems is solved by the right 
definition and appreciation of Sensibility. Living matter becomes 
more complex, unstable and motile as we advance along the scale 
of life: hence, ¢.g., the greater sensibility of civilized peoples, of 
oppidans, of the rich. Our ‘molecular’ vibration is vibration within 
the limits of change of constitution: there are, z.¢., in the universe, 
constitutive movements and vibratory movements, which must be 
distinguished. — Molecular motility increases with complexity and 
instability. We understand, then, the maintenance of the general 


organic equilibrium; we note the function of nervous specialization; 


we begin to grasp the genesis and mechanism of Sensibility proper, — 
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internal and psychical sensibility and consciousness. The ‘sensible’ 
reaction is the repercussion of a local modification on the whole, 
a necessary result of the equally necessary organic solidarity. And 
as we find in the physical world complications, interferences, polar- 
izations, so may there well be a similar play of action and reaction 
in the psychical. (3) Laws of Sensibility. Our leading ideas must 
be those of differentiation and incessant equilibration. And we 
distinguish dynamic modification of the organism (Sensibility proper) 
from organic (nutrition and organization; our general idea of Sensi- 
bility). So we have (a) the law of differentiation and (4) the law 
of organization. The dynamic is always tending to pass over to 
the organic, as is readily seen in physical examples. — The first law 
has many corollaries. Necessity of differentiation of an excitation 
in time and space. Perception of vibration-totalities or groups. 
(Cf. Taine.) — A simple variant of (@) is (c) the law of habituation. 
And a fourth law is (¢@) that of the uniformization of Sensibility, 
implying the codrdination of individuals to a whole, or the gradual 
attenuation of differences till there is a resultant fusion. — Funda- 
mental for consciousness, as for our mentality and knowledge, is 
differentiation. To repeat: Objectively there is necessary, for 
Sensibility, an intraorganic modification, extrinsically originated ; 
this implies a general reaction to the loca! difference, — and this 
repercussion (generalized, analyzed, or redistributed by the nervous 
system) constitutes the subjective perception of the objective 
excitation. ‘The intrinsic vibration (conscious perception) is subject 
to the same laws with objective Sensibility. Here is the key to 
many philosophic riddles, — subject and object, consciousness and 
subconsciousness, instinct and reason.— Every sensation (registration 
at tension in a nerve-cell of an external impression) is at once a gate 
of entry for any similar sensation, and a store of activity, to be 
increased or energized by its own repetition. Hence the possibility 
of education, and the complexity of our concrete mentality. 


E. B. T. 


The Psychological Basts of Hegelism. Avex. Fraser. Am. J. 
of Ps., V, 4, 472-95. 


rhe psychological process of apperception plays a very large part 
in the development of the sciences. ‘The dominant scientific con- 
ception of an age tends to be carried into all realms of thought. 


=] 


All phenomena are interpreted in the light of this conception. In 
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Hegel’s time the dominant conception was that of polarity, the 
attractive and repulsive agency manifested in galvanism. Chemical 
processes and the processes of life and thought were alike regarded 
as manifestations of electric agency. The same thought of polarity 
was deeply rooted in the philosophy of Schelling and Hegel, and 
they based all the sciences on it. In Hegel’s Zogic the one dialectical 
principle (positive, negative, indifference point) is over and over 
again repeated. ‘This can best be seen in the doctrine of essence. 
The one passes over, not into any other, but into 7/s own other. ‘The 
opposition is rvea/ (not logical) fo/ar opposition. ‘The conception 
of polarity,” says Hegel, “ which is so dominant in Physics, contains 
by implication the more correct definition of opposition.” Schelling 
emphasized the identity or indifference-point of the magnet, Hegel 
the difference of the poles. Hegel applied the physical conception 
of polarity to the constitution of thought. The facts which Hegel 
seeks to explain are empirically arrived at and then interpreted and 
strung together by the principle of polarity or electric synthesis. 
The synthetic principle does not develop. The evolution is a repe- 
tition of the one principle, repeatedly read into experience. The 
real development is the movement from abstraction to the concrete 
forms of experience. In all the Hegelian categories the valuable 
thing is not the interpretation given, but the statement of the facts. 
The principle of polarity fails to explain things. With Hegel, Nature 
always remains irrational, and yet he maintains that it is ultimately 
rational. The principle which harmonizes Mind and Nature, the 
rational and the irrational, cannot be rational. It must transcend 
reason. It is the principle of polarity. Hegelism has value : first, 
in the facts which Hegel observes and the general conclusions 
reached ; secondly, in showing, by breaking up the old hard and 
fast lines, not indeed the positive zzfnity, but the wonderful A/asticity, 
of thought. Our main thesis suggests that all the great systems 
rest on psychological presuppositions. |. A. LEIGHTON. 

Origine et nature du mouvement organique. J. Loury. Rev. 

Phil., XVIII, 7, pp. 32-55. 


M. Loury gives an account of the theories of Max Verw in 
M. I yg t of the tl f Max Verworn ir 


regard to the origin and nature of protoplasmic movement. Verworn 
distinguishes three classes of facts to be accounted for in the study 
of movement in unicellular organisms : (1) the formation of pseudo- 
pods, (2) phenomena of protoplasmic excitation, (3) phenomena of 
the degeneration of denucleated protoplasm. He offers a physico- 
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chemical explanation of all these facts, the substance of which 
explanation is that all expansion, whether ‘spontaneous’ or in 
response to external stimulus, is due to the affinity of certain proto- 
plasmic particles for oxygen, which can be obtained only at the 
surface of the protoplasmic mass; while all contraction results from 
the opposite affinity of the most highly oxidized particles for the 
nuclear substance. A cell deprived of its nucleus disintegrates, 
because it lacks the substance which can give rise to the centripetal 
currents. Verworn, however, deprecates the exclusive importance 
ascribed by Kolliker and others to the nucleus, holding that the 
cell-body is equally essential. 

The same general principle of a protoplasmic affinity first for 
oxygen and second for the nuclear substance is used to explain all 
forms of organic movement. Each-segment of a muscular fibre, for 
example, is composed of a layer of contractile substance between 
two layers of a non-contractile substance which is in direct con- 
nection with the surrounding highly nucleated sarcoplasm. An 
excitation causes the contractile substance to decompose. Like 
all highly oxidized protoplasm, it is strongly attracted to the nuclear 
substance, which can be reached only through the non-contractile 
layers on either side: hence the whole fibre is shortened. 


MARGARET WASHBURN. 


Der Blinde und die Kunst. Fr. HirscuMann. V. f. w. Ph., 

XVII, 3, pp. 312-20. 

The author confines himself chiefly to a discussion of the signif- 
icance of poetry for the mental life of the blind. Blind persons are 
perhaps more receptive than others to the influence of psychological 
poetry. When poetry is descriptive of the phenomena of external 
nature, they must, of course, form make-shift images (Surrogat- 
vorstellungen) of these objects. Their own poems on Nature show 
that these are oftentimes exceedingly minute and accurate. It is 
generally lyric poetry for which blind persons show greatest talent, 
but they are also much influenced by the dialogue. They ex- 
hibit an extraordinary susceptibility for rhythm, and are able to 
reproduce large portions of poems without any effort. In general, 
the fine arts (1) enrich the mental life of the blind by a host of ideas 
and sensations which nature would bestow neither in such rich 
variety nor with such force and liveliness ; and (2) they enliven and 
ennoble his whole being, and at the same time extend and raise his 
mental outlook. .E.C. 
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ETHICAL. 


The Relations of Religion and Morality. WILHELM BENDER. 
New World, II, 7, pp. 453-478. 


At the close of the Middle Ages men began to abandon theological 
foundations for law and morality, and sought to explain both exclu- 
sively from the nature of man and of society. Yet the emancipation 
of morality from religion was not then thoroughly accomplished, 
since the declaration that the moral law would preserve its validity, 
even if there were no God, was invariably accompanied by the 
assurance that it might be regarded at the same time as the 
expression of the will of God for mankind. Only when, after 
Schleiermacher, men began to understand the special nature and 
independence of religion, and to study it historically and psycholog- 
ically, were they prepared to determine its true relation to morality. 
Religion is neither the pure product of the human subject, nor the 
pure result of an influence working from without, but rather the 
product at once of outer forces and inward responsive action. It 
always appears in history as belief in powers operating upon man, 
to which he offers prayer and sacrifice in order to win their help and 
avert their punishment. He does not understand the nature of those 
conditions upon which the realization of his life depends, and finds 
his purposes thwarted or promoted in an inscrutable manner by 
overpowering forces. These incitements to the formation of religion 
are: objectively, the laws and forces of the universe ; subjectively, 
our dependence on them and the necessity of subordinating our- 
selves to them because we cannot thoroughly understand and master 
them. These factors lead us to feel our weakness, our need of help 
and salvation, and concentrate desires and hopes and faiths upon 
the belief that, where our own insight and power fail, we may reckon 
upon the support of a general world-order in the fulfilment of our 
life interests, so far as these do not run contrary. Thus religion has 
no other origin than civilization has— the impulse to the preserva- 
tion and enrichment of life. But religion manifests itself in desire, 
in hope, in faith and prayer ; civilization in productive, moral, and 
intellectual labor. Now as all human affairs are conditioned by a 


course of things superior to man, these religious prayerful desires will 
attach themselves to all forms of activity without distinction — the 
productive and economic, as well as the social and political. Hence 
religion stands in no closer connection with moral life than with the 
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productive activities. Prayer for the needs of economic life arises 
with the same power when we have reached the limits of our own 
strength, as prayer for forgiveness when we have violated the moral 
order. The independence of morality and religion is made plain in 
three essential features. First : religious action, as faith and prayer, 
is distinct from the moral deed. Second: the religious act is con- 
nected with every activity, not merely with the moral. Third: the 
religious act is called forth not only by moral, but also by immoral 
efforts, as the history of religion shows. Now morality is to be 
explained purely from the interaction of man with man in social 
relations. ‘There is, then, only one opening by which religion can 
enter the moral life: the supplementary sanctioning of custom, law, 
and morality, through which those moral regulations which have 
arisen naturally are designated as the laws of the world-governing 
power, a revelation of the divine will. Thus religion is not the pro- 
ductive and guiding power in moral progress. The moral law could 
develop itself independently, and had so developed before it received 
the religious sanction. On the other hand, morality influences 
religion in three ways. It is the social-moral necessities which call 
forth and condition the religious expression of duties and laws. 
Again, the collision into which man falls with the moral law furnishes 
the strongest incentive to the formation of religious views. Lastly, 
it is especially when we consider the progress of morals in its relation 


to the whole world-process that the necessity of a religious interpre- 


tation and foundation of this process comes to the front. 


E. L. H1InMAN. 


Can Economics furnish an objective standard for Morality ? 
Simon N. Patten. Journal of Speculative Philosophy, XXII, 3, 
pp. 322-332. 

This paper consists of a criticism of Spencer’s theory of ethics, 
and an argument in support of an ‘economic’ theory—a system 
whose objective standard is deduced from the conditions deter- 
mining the ‘food-supply.’ The ‘greatest happiness’ principle is 
assumed throughout. Spencer asserts that it is the business of 
moral science to deduce from the laws of life and the conditions 
of existence what kind of conduct tends to produce the most 
happiness and least unhappiness ; and he holds the view of a pro- 
gressive evolution, during which pain is gradually eliminated, which 
has as its goal an ideal social state where pleasure is unalloyed with 
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pain anywhere. but an examination of the conditions of existence, 
which Spencer neglects, shows that a progressive evolution is possible 
only in a world of change, and that the ideal social state is possible 
only in a world of uniformity, and consequently his theory is inap- 
plicable to the world which exists. (An objective standard for 
morality may, however, be deduced from ‘the external conditions of 
existence’; these conditions are mainly those surrounding the food- 
supply, and they must determine what are ‘the highest types of 
moral action.’ ‘The greatest amount of happiness or pleasurable 
existence being the goal, the world must be filled with happy beings. 


But the number of these is limited by the conditions of the food- 


supply Consequently, there is demanded the greatest economy in 
consumption and a maximum of production, and this latter require- 
ment implies the use of all land in the most productive manner. 


Thus a person’s conduct is determined, ‘in an objective sense,’ by 
his demand for land, that is, by that kind of consumption which it 
requires a fewer Ol greater number of acres to supply, €. Bey if an 
acre of land will produce the food-supply for one person in a year, 


and he consumes besides the produce of another acre in “liquor 


und tobacco,” he is cutting off the existence of a fellow-being from 
the world. “Only that conduct can be absolutely right’ which 
allows of these two ends: “the greatest economy of the food-supply 


and the use of all the land in the most productive manner.”’ 


W. B. ELKIN. 


METAPHYSICAL AND EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 


Fein th rif reklartes Mom Ni ti aes Rantise hen Philosophte. 


5S 


Ropert Hoar. Phil. Mon., XXIX, 5 u. 6, pp. 278-291. 


This article puts the question: Was Kant a Mystic? Considerable 
highly interesting evidence is presented for both the affirmative and 
the negative, but no solution is attempted. Some time ago Carl 
du Prel published Kant’s lectures on psychology together with an 
introduction: * Kant’s mystische Weltanschauung.” These lectures 
form a portion of a work which was published in 1821 by K. H. 
Ludwig Politz, entitled: “Immanuel Kant’s Vorlesungen iiber 
Metaphysik.”” This work, as is explained in a quotation from its 
preface, was constructed from two manuscripts of notes taken down 
in Kant’s lecture room —the first older, fuller, and without date, 
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the second dated 1788, and being on the broad margin by a second 
hand in 1788 or 1790 “ theilweise berichtet, mehr aber noch erweitert 
und erganzt.”’ Politz considered that he had in these manuscripts 
the report of the same course of lectures given at three different 
times. In one portion of his edition of these lectures the first 
manuscript, and in another the second, had been made the basis, 
without any alteration by the editor except in the arrangement of 
the punctuation, the omission of an occasional superfluous a/er or 
also, and the striking out of a few passages where the copyist had 
apparently missed the sense. Politz assures his readers that they 
have before them “the true Kant” in every line of the work. It 
is to be observed now that those lectures on metaphysics from 
which Du Prel extracts the mystical lectures on psychology had 
passed through four hands— the writer of the first manuscript, the 
writer of the second, the writer of the margin of the second, and 
the editor, Politz. A number of quotations from different parts 
of the work of 1821 are given, which seem to show the absolute 
incapacity both of the original copyists and of the editor. The 
lectures on psychology in this work are indeed in the highest degree 
dogmatic and mystical. Can it be that we have here “the true Kant,” 
as Politz asserts? Quotations are given from Schulze, Borowski 
and Jachmann, which show that to his most intimate friends Kant 
never displayed the least tendency towards mysticism, although he 
seems to have been charged with such by some of his contem 
poraries. Could these lectures be assigned to his early pre-critical 
years the discrepancies might be explained, but besides the date 
given by Politz, Du Prel reports having examined a copy of a 
fragment dated 1788, and agreeing almost word for word with the 
text of Politz’ edition. There is a problem here that remains to be 
cleared up before we can be sure that we have “the true Kant.” 


F. C. FRENCH. 


Die Religion der Wissenschaft. Eine Skizze aus dem _ philoso- 
phischen Leben Nordamerikas. Paut Carus. Phil. Mon., XXIX, 


u. 6, pp. 257-278. 


This article, by the editor of Zhe Open Court and The Monist, is 
intended to set forth to European readers the aims of the Open 
Court Publishing Company and the character of the ‘religion of 
science,’ for the establishment, development, and propagation of 
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which this company was formed. By religion is here understood a 
world-view as guide to action. It has to do with the whole man; 
it is the sum total of his ideas as they affect his feelings and thereby 
determine his will; it is a matter at once of the understanding, the 
heart, and the practical life. The object is to retain all that is true 
and good in the old religions, and summarily to eliminate the errors; 
to establish religion on the verities of modern science rather than 
on the myths of a supposed revelation. The idea of developing 
out of the old religion a religion of science which shall recognize 
no revelation but the facts of nature is no more utopian than 
was in earlier times the idea of developing astronomy out of the 
superstitions of astrology or chemistry from the errors of alchemy. 
The philosophical principles by which the Open Court Publishing 
Company is guided may be expressed in two words: positivism and 
monism. By positivism is meant the principle that all knowledge 
is a description of facts. Laws of nature are formulas which 
describe the facts of a certain class with the greatest possible 
economy. Our abstract concepts represent, not metaphysical essences 
or forces which act upon things from without, but certain properties 
of the things. Our world-view must be built up on such facts 
only as are indubitable and are always open to fresh investigation, 
and, further, to be regarded as indubitable, a fact must not come 
into contradiction with other facts. A description of all facts must 
form a unitary system, in itself congruent and free from all contra- 
dictions, 7.¢.,a monism. Monism regards the world as an inseparable 
and indivisible whole, all different truths as so many different 
conceptions of one and the same truth. ‘There is only One Truth, 
and this One Truth is eternal. Positive Monism can be called 
a new philosophy only in opposition to the philosophies which still 
think that there is a philosophical or metaphysical knowledge 
radically different from scientific knowledge. The last half of the 
article is given to a concise summary of the application of these 


principles to theology, ethics, and religion. The following subjects 


are treated in paragraphs of from one to two pages in length: The 
Data of Experience and the Soul; the Object and its Reality; 
the Unity of Subjectivity and Objectivity; One-sided Conceptions; 
the Ethics of the Religion of Science; Character of the Religion 


of Science. F. C. FRENCH 
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Die philosophische Bedeutung der Ethnologie. Tu. AcuELIs. 
V. f. w. Ph., XVII, 3, pp. 285-311. 


I. Psychology. The human mind is, to a great degree, the 
product of society. Therefore, to completely understand its nature, 
we must leave the individual standpoint and attend to the psychol 
ogy of social man. We must consider races as great complex 
wholes. First in importance is the light that is thus thrown upon 
the action of our unconscious mental processes. What we can 
discover by introspection is soon exhausted, but the field of know! 
edge may be indefinitely extended when we infer from the phe 
nomena of sense the nature of our own mental activities. For our 
sense world is not the world in itself, but only a group of images 
which are the product of our own inner life. We can, therefore, 
discover in it much concerning our unconscious soul-life, and, in this 
way, become more fully acquainted with our own inmost nature than 
we could by introspection alone. Ethnology also enables us to 
explain the origin of many concepts and notions that have hitherto 
been regarded as mysterious. II. Epistemology. Ethnological 
studies furnish evidence from many fields to the fact that knowl 
edge is the resultant of reciprocal action between the external 
environment and the human soul. III. Ethics. ‘The first gain for 
which ethics must thank ethnological induction, is the proof which 
it furnishes of the complete relativity of the content of our moral 
ideas. The form of our moral consciousness —the ability to dis 
tinguish right from wrong — may indeed in a certain sense be called 
a priori; but the morals of each individual are determined by the 
social organism in which he lives. From the point of view of 
ethnology the moral ideas of the individual are perceived to be the 
necessary result of the relations which he sustains to society 
Ethnological sciences, and especially ethnological jurisprudence, 
show us that scientific treatment demands a purely objective stand 
point, and that we should furnish explanations of the origin and 
nature of the various ethical notions and customs without any 
individual estimation of their moral quality and worth 


Jugement et ressemblance. V. EGGer. Rev. Phil., XVII, 7, 
pp. 1-31. 
This article is intended to suggest an empirical explanation of the 


principle of identity. The ordinary @ friori theory supposes, first, a 
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concept, 4, concerning which we make the analytic judgment “4 is 


b+.’ Here 6+ ¢ may be considered as the analysis of a second 
or predicate 4; hence the judgment “4 is 46+ ¢”’ presupposes 


the judgment “A is 4.” The steps of development are therefore as 
follows: A, A—A (a simple reduplication), 4 is A, A is 6+. 
Since it is impossible to obtain the form of a judgment from the 
analysis of a mere concept, though reduplicated, and since “4 is 4” 
is the primitive form of judgment, presupposed by all others, the 
principle of identity is @ friori. To this theory E. grants that 
no analysis of a concept will give the copula. But we need not 
therefore despair of tracing the origin of judgment. Its source is 
simply the process of association by similarity. Resemblance is 
partial identity. When the child associates A with # on the ground 
of resemblance, he does so because he perceives in them a common 
element, a, and he tacitly affirms that a (in 4) is a (in A). “The 
association by resemblance and the judgment differ as the Cartesian 
obscure and clear idea, and what is clear in a judgment has been 
produced from an association by an ordinary and well-known mental 
operation, to wit, abstraction.’’ What, then, becomes of the distinc- 
tion between analytic and synthetic judgments? It practically 
disappears, for while every judgment — being the connecting of two 
terms is a synthesis, it is when compared with the general idea, 
‘whose point of departure is also association by resemblance,” an 
analysis. For the general idea is a fusion of elements, while to make 
a judgment it is necessary to extract a simple element from the 
genus. As for association by contiguity, its result in consciousness 
is a simple enumeration, it never gives the copula. It may be objected 
that even at the beginning of speech a distinction is made between 
‘dis B®” and “4 is like #”’; the latter expression being a secondary 
form of the first, having as predicate the class “like 2.” To this it 
is answered that the beginning of speech is not the beginning of 
thought, but so much later that the original habit of uniting indi- 
vidual to individual by means of the copula has already yielded to 
the tendency to generalize. ‘The further objection that enumeration 
of resembling objects is as natural as enumeration of contiguous 
objects is met by distinguishing between “natural contiguities”’ of 
space and time, which can only be enumerated, not united by the 
copula; and “artificial contiguities”’ of resemblance, which may 


indeed be enumerated, but which also furnish material for a com- 


: 
ete judgement 
plete judgment. MARGARET WASHBURN, 
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Kjective Philosophy. Twos. P. Baivey, Jr., Ph.D. Am. J. of 
Ps. V, 4, pp. 465-471. 


Psychology is the basis of Philosophy. Mind is a ‘permanent 
possibility’ of movement. Knowing and feeling exist for doing and 
the capacity for doing. Muscular strain is the starting /oint of 
Philosophy. ‘The standard is impulse, the basis of will and work. 
The criterion is catholic human instinct. Ejective philosophy seeks 
its leading principles in the philosophy of character and religion. 
It will exalt aesthetic anthropomorphism. Philosophy is represent 
ative and therefore ejective. Man is not odyective (matter), not 
subjective (feeling), but gective, self-objective, actively personal. 


J. A. LEIGHTON. 


Sur l’origine de la vie terrestre. SULLY PRUDHOMME. Rev. 
de Mét. I, 4, pp. 324-345. 


Naive notion of children ascribes life to everything which seems 
to feel, think, and act voluntarily. With them sensation, especially 
that of pain, is the most patent characteristic of life. Later unde 
the influence of observation and study, the way of regarding it is 
changed, — becoming at once narrower— wider. Purely physio- 
logical life is distinguished from psychical. Scientists ascribe to 
the phenomena of consciousness (sensation, ideas, will, feeling) a 
character which cannot be reduced to definite properties by the 
so-called natural sciences. ‘This character of psychical life does not 
take into account at all the metaphysical question of the relationship 
between physiology and psychology. Scientists confine themselves 
to the determination of the relationship ot phenomena of the two 
forces of life, leaving aside the metaphysical question of the relation 
of their essence. In the vegetable the organic seems entirely 
separated from the psychical life, owing to the lack of a nervous 
system. In the development of forms according to inherited types, 
nutrition and reproduction are the only characteristics which these 
two kinds of life have in common. No germ continues to exist at 
the high temperature the earth must have had in its evolution (in 
the theory of Laplace), and we must therefore regard life as having 
been generated by a particular collocation of certain mineral 
elements, But the conception of the germ as made up alone of 


} 


physico-chemical elements differentiated by the manner of arrange 


ment does not accord with the data of experience and observation. 
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The body known as germ reveals an action which is not explicable 
by physico-chemical forces — ¢.g., vegetable growth counteracts the 
force of gravity. ‘Ihe force which realizes the type of a plant is 
different from anything we know of the mineral elements. The 
work of Pasteur has overthrown the hypothesis of spontaneous 
generation of life, formerly held by Pouchet, and has shown that 
life presupposes always a germ or elementary organism. But if 
spontaneous generation is impossible, when or how do these 
organisms arise? In the author’s hypothesis the appearance of 
the first living cell is explained as the initial attempt of the principle 
of life, whose activity up to this time has been impersonal, latent, 
unconscious, to become individualized in organizing itself. The 
organism may be regarded along with the principle of life as a 
condition of feeling, for every sensation presupposes an impression 
and every impression an organ. It is for this reason that there 
is no occasion to ask what has been the effect of extremely high 
temperature of the earth on the principle of life prior to the 
appearance of animal and vegetable forms. ‘This effect was zero 
by reason of the lack of organization. ‘The work of the principle of 
life existed only potentially, not actually. The principle of life in 
the author’s hypothesis is, like gravity, a force revealed by its 
effects ; its action exists in a potential state before being manifested 
without, and its development was from the simplest rudimentary form 


up to the stage of consciousness. W. H. 


Le problime de l'infint. I. La relativité. G. Movuret. Rev. 

Phil., XVIII, 7 et 8, pp. 56-78 ; 141-153. 

The fundamental law which furnishes the primitive idea of all 
mathematical notions is, at bottom, an extension of the relation 
which the well-known principle of the conservation of energy 
supposes, unlimited extension, for this law applies to all orders of 
physical phenomena. Reduced to its simplest and most general 
expression, it means that for a change to take place in a “continuous 
and isolated” material system, it is necessary that this system be 
heterogeneous, and that the like homogeneous elements of which it 
is composed be not all in the same state. The cause of every 
change, then, is a difference of state, just as the cause of every 
manifestation of energy, is an absence of equilibrium. It results from 
this law of the association of like elements that, in the particular case 
of the association of two bodies in different states, two phenomena 


and only two are possible, according as the total change with which 
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the system is affected takes place simultaneously in both bodies or 
in only one. We conceive, in the first case, a series of changes 
which mutually determine each other, and in the second case a 
change which may take place in one of the bodies without a 
corresponding change taking place in the other. ‘The opposition 
between a symmetrical and an asymmetrical relation, both reduced 
to a common term, becomes the foundation of a new kind of 
relation, the relation of the finite to the non-finite, these last words 
serving to designate two correlative attributes, z¢., the places of the 
two terms in the relation. But this asymmetry which gives rise to 
the non-finite, has a definite sense relatively to the common term, a 
sense defined by the relative role of the unique body whose state is 
not modified in spite of its association with another body. This 
unique body, indeed, may be either the body taken as a standard or 
the body compared, and that allows one to conceive the existence of 
two joint asymmetrical relations of opposite import with regard to 
the common term, a system which gives rise to another kind of 
relation, that of zero to a finite quantity. These last words 
designate, moreover, two correlative attributes, two aspects of the 
relation. This common origin of zero and of infinity involves, as 
regards that which more particularly concerns infinity, the following 
consequences, already admitted for zero. Infinity is conceivable, 
like zero, as expressing a particular, relative position of its object, 
considered as a term of a certain rational system. Infinity may be 
conceived as the attribute of objec ts finite and limited in their other 
qualities. But while a negative concept in so far as it is a species 
of the genus non-finite, it is positive in so far as it is a species of the 
great genus which includes finite and non-finite, by which genus a 
change, simple or double is affirmed. It should be added that this 
change is always a finite, limited change, and that thus an infinite 
does not rest upon any other infinite. ‘The infinite is not, as one 
would be tempted to think a f/riorz, a complex, formed of the 
infinites of space, or of time. ‘The infinite may be composed of 
finites, and its primitive elements are not only real, but finite. 
Finally, the infinite is not an absolute, it is a relative; it is the 
place of a term in a system of relations Whoever believes in the 
absolute ought to seek for it elsewhere than in the data of s« lence, 
for he never will find anything there, in the last analysis, except 
differences between states of consciousness. We shall see later 
whether this conclusion stands the test in the case of the true 
infinite, which is that of quantity, the mathematical infinite 


E. A. 
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HISTORICAI 


/ N26 Ale uplatonische Le he WS be S¢ jj Ve 16u ig a a) Aristote Le S A 
Busse. Hermes, XXVIII, 2, pp. 252-276 


|. Zhe Vita Pseudo-Ammoniana. In all of the MSS. of the 
Commentaries of Ammonius and Philoponos to the Categories a brief 
Vita of Aristotle is prefixed, and this is followed by a slight treatise 
on Logic as the Organon of philosophy. In the editio princeps of 
the works of Aristotle the Vita appeared without the treatise on 
Logic under the title Bios ‘ApiororéAous kata WPiAorovoyv. In the 
following edition (Venetiis 1503, 1545, 1546), it was ascribed to 
Ammonius, and so acquired the name Pseudo-Ammoniana. This 
Vita is closely related to the Vita Marciana, and the question arises 
whether one is derived from the other or both are from a common 
source. From the evidence of language Pseudo-Ammoniana must 
be later than the Marciana ; the former on linguistic grounds must be 
referred to the Byzantine age, while the latter belongs probably to 
the time of the last Neoplatonists. This fact taken with the evidence 
found in the manner of composition and the contents of the two 
Lives, indicate that the Vita Marciana is the source of-the Pseudo- 
Ammoniana. The author of the SAysantine Commentary to the 
/sagoge of Porphyry (Flias, a pupil of Olympiodoros), is the probable 


author of the Vita Pseudo-Ammoniana and the accompanying 


treatise on Logic. Il. Zhe Vita Marciana. This is a collection of 
disjointed excerpts from some older Vita. ‘The chief source as given 


in the Vita itself is Andronikos and Ptolemaios, and these two are 
quoted by Elias in his Commentary to the Categories as authorities 
(Brandis, p. 227 12, 24% 20) lhe work of Ptolemaios, which con- 
tains an account of the life, an enumeration of the writings, and a 
copy of the will of Aristotle, furnishes the chief source of the 
Marciana, and was used by Elias, as is shown by parallel passages. 
In addition to Ptolemaios, the Vita is dependent on Simplicius and 
Olympiodoros (g% Simplic. de coe/o, p. 41% and Vit. Marc., p. 433, 5 ; 
Olymp. in Plat. Gorg., p. 391 and Vit. Marc., p. 431, 20; Olymp. in 


| 
Ar. Meteor., f. 32 and Vit. Marc., p. 432, 15.) 


W. H. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Die bewusste Besichung swischen Vorstellungen als konstitutives Be- 
wusstsetnselement. Ein Beitrag zur Psychologie der Denkerscheinungen. 
Von Dr. ERNST SCHRADER. Leipzig, Duncker & Humblot, 1893. 


Svo., pp. xii, 84. 


Dr. Schrader is a writer in whom the German vices of over-formality 
and punctiliousness of method almost eclipse the German virtues of 
acuteness and profundity His results seem to me undeniably true, 
however, and corroborative of theses which | have set forth in my own 
Principles of Psychology, so 1 am glad to call the reader’s attention to 
this, his maiden work. 

He begins by asking how much of the material present to consciousness 


at any one time can be called a single idea. Is the table with the pencil 


on it one idea, or two ideas? If two, why then is not the table itself, with 
its four distinct legs and top, five ideas? etc., etc. He decides that the 


test of unity in a percept or concept is /uactional: whatever objects of 
consciousness act fogether in determining what further associates shall be 
reproduced, must be considered as forming on that occasion a complex 
unity. Whenever the pencil calls up associates of its own exclusively, then 
it is an idea by itself; whenever, whilst on the table, it reminds us of 
So-and-so who always keeps pencils upon his table, then it is part of the 
complex idea ‘table + pencil.’ This point settled, Dr. Schrader takes three 
simple examples out of his own experience, and, seeking to explain the 
sequence of thoughts and acts in them by the laws of association rigorously 
applied, finds that the latter cannot be made entirely to suffice. Schem 
atically stated, these cases are examples either of the fact that whereas 
neither a nor 4 singly will suggest ¢ to the mind, both together will suggest 


hen 4 adds itself 


or of the fact that @ singly may suggest ¢, but that w 
to a, ¢ is expelled and d@ is suggested in its place. The result of Dr. S.’s 
discussion is first to show that a bead-like string of single ideas following 
each other by association will explain none of these cases, and that the 
least we can suppose, as the antecedent in any such reproduction, is a 
complex idea, a+ 4. But Dr. S. then shows that where a + 4 actually 
drives out a ¢ which had been suggested by a alone, we must suppose more 
than this, we must suppose a repugnancy, a ‘negative relation,’ namely, 
between the 4 and the c, which repugnancy does not merely act mechanically 
as it would if it simply made us forget c, but acts consciously by forcing 
us to feel c’s incompatibility and to seek for another consort for the given 


a+é In the case given, a is a retinal picture which first suggests ‘lady’ ; 
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but presently @ is perceived to be attached to 4, a wheelbarrow, whereupon 
‘lady ’ is corrected into ‘workman.’}] Consciously realized negative relations 
being thus proved necessary to the complete determination of certain 
thought-sequences, Dr. 5S. tries to show that fosttive relations must also 
be felt between the elements a, 4, and ¢ of the mental sequence in the 
other examples, relations such that, if they were « hanged, the same sequences 
would not result. That the relations cannot be clearly represented by 
themselves in abstraction from their terms is no ground for denying their 
existence before the mind, for such an argument would also lead us to 
deny the existence of emotional feelings, which notoriously cannot be 
reproduced in abstraction from objects. The causes of association work 
subconsciously, calling up and expelling ideas ; but the ideas called up and 
expelled are not insulated mental atoms, for as we become conscious of 
them we become also conscious of their relations 7/er se, and to different 
felt relations different associative processes belong. ‘This is what our 
author means by calling consciousness of relations a ‘constituent element’ 
of our thought. — For remarks on ‘ apperception’ and ‘ judgment’ see the 
work itself. It is shrewd and sound, but too pedantic. There are some 
theories not worth dislodging by a siege ew rég/e with its length and all 
its apparatus ; and the theory that we have no consciousness of relations is 


surely one of them. WILLIAM JAMES, 


Grundriss einer einheitlichen Trieblehre vom Standpunkte des Deter- 
minismus. Von JULIUS DuBo¢ Leipzig, 1892 Otto Wigand. — 


pp. xiv, 308. 


A work that boldly takes as its motto the maxim “ Thue was du willst,” 
would seem to offer a solution of various troublesome problems, upon which, 
however, the present endaemonistic “ Impulse-Theory ” cannot be said to 
throw much new light. The main body of the book is divided into four 
parts. In the first of these, on Conscience, the writer states the deter- 
ministic thesis that all action is the result of impulse, and defines conscience 
as the impulse to preserve the logical unity of the individual nature. 
Disobedience to conscience means self-contradiction, logical suicide. Part 
Second treats, with much repetition and digression, of the relation of impulse 
to pleasure. Every impulse when gratified results in pleasure; when 
inhibited, in pain. When conscience is resisted, the resulting pain is that 
of self-annihilation, which it is human nature to avoid at any cost. In Part 
Third the summum bonum is discussed, and defined as that which all 
humanity desires. But the whole race can agree in desiring only what is in 
accordance with the supreme law of its nature; hence obedience to 
conscience, the most universal impulse, is necessary to the attainment of 
the highest good. 

The last section of the book is entitled Man and Humanity. The moral 


progress of mankind, according to the writer, consists in increasing recogni- 
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tion of the unity of the human race. The individual's primitive conscious 
ness is of himself as a force \t this stage he acknowledges no law of his 
nature save the right of the stronger With advancing culture he becomes 


aware of his humanity, and recognizes as the condition of that humanity 
the law of justice and benevolence. Conscience having been defined as the 
impulse to follow the law of one’s nature, evidently the point where that 
law becomes transformed from the law of force to the law of justice and 
benevolence, is a crucial point for the theory The two factors which the 
writer mentions as influential in doing away with the rules of force, namely, 
religious consciousness and sensuous culture (Emfpfindungsleben) seem 
hardly adequate without the aid of the utilitarian idea of welfare which 
Dr. Duboc expressly rejects. His chief objection to utilitarianism is that 
it substitutes the idea of welfare for that of pleasure ‘Inasmuch,” he 
says, “as utilitarianism requires the exercise of justice and benevolence, not 
for their own sakes, that is, for the pleasure attached to their exercise, but 
from the motive of self-interests, it sanctions that which has nothing to do 
with true morality.” This is not quite fair to the utilitarian, who may 
acknowledge that pleasure is the motive power, al d action is the result of 


the strongest motive, but who declares the strongest motive to be attached 


~ ~ 


to the idea of welfare, while the pres¢ nt writer declares it to be attached to 


the idea of preserving the fundamental law of human nature, the law of 
justice and benevolence. The former goes a step further back in his 
explanation, but the theories are not mutually exclusive 


MARGARET WASHBURN 


Leibniz als Jurist und Rechtsphilosoph. Non Dr. Gustav HARTMANN, 


ordentlichem Professor der Rechte in Tibinger rubingen, 1892. 

Laupp’sche Buchhandlung pp. 121 

This book is dedicated to Rudolph von Iherring on the occasion of 
his Doctorjubitlaum. It is a fresh study from the original sources of 
Leibniz’s treatment of the most important questions of Ethics and Juris 
prudence The first part of the work gives a somewhat full analysis of 
several of the philosopher's « arlier treatises on legal questions De castbhus 
perplexis in jure, De nova methodus discendae docendaegue Jurisprudentiae, 
and others. It also gives an account of his legislative projects, and with 


} 


out going into too great detail, brings clearly before the reader the versatility 


of the man and the deve lopm«e nt of his method 


The most interesting portions of the book fron 1 philosophic al point 
h deal respectively with Dye 


of view, are the VI and VII sections, whic 
Prinzipien des Rechts bei Leibniz, and Einfluss der Letbnizschen Juris 


st of these division pp. O4 105), 


prudenz auf seine Philosophie In the f 
Professor Hartmann seeks to determine, from the various utterances of 


} 


Leibniz in his many papers and letters, what must have been his real doc 


trine in regard to the fundamental questions of Morality and Law Much 
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of the material for such a study, the author claims, has been published 


since the monographs of Zimmermann and Trendelenburg appeared, and he 


hopes to complete and fill out the outlines which they have drawn. Two 
points are especially emphasized in this account: (1) The harmony which 
Leibniz conceived to exist between the Good in itself that which is 


prescribed by the zus naturale, and that which is useful to the individual 


| society; and (2) The distinction between natural and positive law. 


In the section dealing with the influence of Leibniz’s jurisprudence on his 

ilosophy, the author contends that it was the conception of Law, which 
gave his entire We/tanschauung, etc., its characteristic coloring. He quotes, 
in support of this view, a passage from a letter of Leibniz to the Herzog 
Johann Friedrich of Hanover, in which he expressly states that it was his 
investigations in the field of jurisprudence which had led him to his doctrine 
of substance. Che legal notion of the retributory nature of punishment 
demanded the freedom of the will, for which a different view of the 
individual and of the world was necessary from that adopted by Spinoza. 
“For one who had always employed the conception of end in the domain 
of Law and of Spirit it was a necessary postulate that the strict mechanical 
laws according to which the phenomena of the material world are explained 
should harmonize with the principle of end, and be themselves founded 


on the most general teleological conceptions ” (p. 117). a ey a 


Berkeley's Three Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous. With an 
4 5 
Introduction and Notes by SATISH CHANDRA BANERJI, M.A. Calcutta, 


Hare Press, 1893. — pp. Ix. 134 


This edition of Zhree Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous has 
especial interest as coming to us from India, and as the work of a graduate 
of one of the Indian colleges. In itself, too, the book is doubly welcome; 
for these Dialogues are the simplest and most entertaining form in which 
Berkeley presented the principles of his Immaterialism, and they have not 
been included by Professor Fraser in his Selections, nor, so far as I am 
aware, have they hitherto existed in a form convenient for class use. The 
editor of this book merits our thanks for doing for these Dialogues what 
Professor Fraser did for the /rinciples and the other writings of Berkeley 
contained in the above-mentioned work. Besides the text, the book contains 
an introduction of fifty pages, and explanatory notes. The Introduction 
sketches the main facts of the philosopher's life, and traces in outline his 
historical relations to his predecessors, as well as his kinship with Leibniz 
and Kant—the former of whom, by the way, he refers to as “the 
philosopher of Leipzig.” The Introduction also gives an exceedingly good 
analysis of Berkeley’s most important treatises, and attempts to exhibit the 
later phases of his thought as shown in Siris. While there is nothing 


distinctively new in these pages, they yet furnish a first-rate exposition of 


Berkeley's doctrines, and suggest as well the weak point of the system 
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The Notes, too, are just what notes to a philosophical work should be 
short, clear, and suggestive, rather than exhaustive, whenever the subject 


requires personal reflection on the part of the student. The editor has in 


] 


this respect evidently taken Fraser’s notes as models Indeed, the constant 


| 
} 


reference, bot 


and other Scotchmen, would make us certain, if we had not seen the title 


1 in the Introduction and Notes, to Fraser, Hamilton, Sterling 


page, that the edition was the work of an Edinburgh man . Be 
Appearance and Reality. A Metaphysical Essay. By F. H. BRaADLey. 
Library of Philosophy London, Swan Sonnenschein: New York, 


Macmillan & Co.. 1893 pp. NXIV, 558 


In Mr. Bradley's /’rincitples of Levic. he frequently touches on problems 


rh | 
which he declines to discuss fully, on the plea that they belong to + Meta 

hysics.’ The book before us fulfils the hope that readers of the Logit 
have often expressed, that a writer so well qualified to deal with funda 
mental questions might yet have strength to give to the world the result of 
his thinking on Metaphysical subjects Che author does not claim that 
this volume contains a system It is, he tells us, «a more or less desultory 
handling of perhaps the chief questions in Metaphysics.” “ It is meant to 
be a crit | discussion of first principles, and its object is to stimulate 
inquiry and doubt There are few, if any, historical references, and no 


direct polemic ; but Mr. Bradley endeavors to express his own doubts and 
the most important metaphysical questions, with the 
arguments by which he sustains them 


Che first Book, ** Appearance” (pp. 11-132), has twelve chapters, and 


i 
discusses, among other subjects, Relation and Quality, Space and Time, 
Motion and Change, Causation, Activity, and The Self. Among the 
fifteen chapters of Book II, “ Reality ” (pp. 132-552), are discussions of 
the General Nature ofl Reality, Error, vil, Goodness, Nature. The 
Absolute and its Appearance, Ultimate Doubts, et 


Ther Cal ve no doubt that Mr. Bradley's book is one of the most 


important examinations of metaphysical problems that has appeared during 


the present generation Review will follow i. Se. 


lhe following books have also been received : 


Lehrbuch der theoretischen Philosophie. Auf thomistischer Grundlage 
Von Dr. VirGcit Grimmuicu. Freiburg im Breisgau, Herder’sche Verlags 
handlung, 1893 pp. xv, 505. 

Vatural Selection and Spiritual Freedom. By JOSEPH JOHN MuRpPHuy. 
London and New York, Macmillan & Co., 1893. pp. xiii, 241. 

lpperception \ Monograph on Psychology and Pedagogy. By Dr. 
KARL LANGE. Translated by members of the Herbart Clul Boston, 


D. C. Heath & Co., 1893. — pp. ix, 279. 
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An Introduction to the Study of the Dependent, Defective, and Delinquent 
Classes. By CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON, A.M., D.D. Boston, D. 
C. Heath & Co., 1893.— pp. x, 277. 


Abnormal Man. Being Essays on Education and Crime and Related 


Subjects, with Digests of Literature and a Bibliography. By ARTHUR 
MacDonaLp. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1893. — pp. 445. 


History of Modern Philosophy. By RiCHARD FALCKENBERG.  Trans- 
lated from the second German edition by A. C. ARMSTRONG, JR. New 


i 


York, Henry Holt & Co., 1893. pp. xv, 655. 
Les bases économiques de la constitution sociale. Par ACHILLE LoRIA. 
Deuxiéme édition. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1893. pp. xii, 430. 


Zoroaster. Von Dr. ADOLF BRODBECK. Leipzig, Verlag von Wilhelm 
Friedrich, 1893 pp. xii, 346 

Sturs der Metaphystk als Wessenschaft. Kritik des transcendentalen 
Idealismus Immanuel Kants Von HENRI GARTELMANN. Berlin, S. 
Fischer, 1893 pp. vil, 246. 

Grundziige der Logik. Von THEODOR Lipps. Hamburg und Leipzig, 
Verlag von Leopold Voss, 1893 pp. vill, 233. 


Die Philosophie des Nicolaus Malebranche. Von DR. MARIO NAVARO. 


Berlin, Mayer & Miiller, 1893 pp. vil, 107. 

Die Analogie im volkstimlichen Denken. Von Dr. L. WILLIAM 
STERN. Berlin, Philos.-histor. Verlag Dr. R. Salinger, 1893. — pp. 162. 

Souls. By Mary ALLING ABER. Chicago, R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Co., 1593. — pp. 79. 

Cours de philosophie. Par CHARLES DUNAN Paris, Librairie Ch. 
Delagrave, 1893. pp. 336. 


Empfindung und Bewusstsein. Monistische Bedenken von B. CARNERI. 
Bonn, Verlag von Emil Strauss, 1893. — pp. 31. 
Therapeutical Superstition. By GEorGe T. Weicu, M.D. Transac- 


} 


tions of the Medical Society of New Jersey, 1593 Newark, N.J., in J. 


Hardham. — pp. 29. 
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NOTES. 


The philosophic al division of the De partment of Science and Philosoy 


of the World’s Congress Auxiliary held its separate opening session on 
Monday evening, August 21. Addresses of welcome or introduction were 
} 


ny 


given by the President of the congresses, Charles C. Bonney, by the officers 


of the Philosophical Committee, and by Professor Royce of Harvar 
University lo these, brief responses were made by Professor ]. Macbrid 
Sterrett and others whose names appeared on the programme of later 
morning, the reading of | 


meetings. On th followi 


nie i? 


a thoughtful and scholarly study by Professor Gardner of Smith College, 


on the concept of teleology in philosophy since Kant kach paper was 
followed by a discussion as general as time and the clination of the 
speakers permitted It was the aim to have three contributions read 
during the morning, and two during the evening session, leaving the after 
noon free for other engagements It was not, however, always necessary 


to carry out this plan, and a few of the speakers promised were unable to 


be present; but several of these sent papers, and only a few, chiefly foreign 


philosophers, were entirely missed from the programm« Professor Royce, 
with others, was constant in attendance, and ably seconded the chairman 
in making the discussions suggestive and _ profitabl Among the papers 
which called forth especially lively interest were, Is there a Science of 
Psychology,” by Professor Shorey of Chicago University, and “ The Two 
fold Nature of Knowl lve, Imitative and Reflective by Professor INOyce 
of Harvard University The attendan t the meetings was never large, 
the audience being naturally made up of those philosophers who proved 
insensible to the more striking allurements of the Psychical Congress across 
the way. On the field of tl latter department no encroachments were 
made, but the programme was otherwise varied, including treatment of 
philosophical interests in their relation to art a to moral and economic 
problems Che purely social side of tl issembly was also given its duc 
share —the philosophers were lodged so as to easily accessible to one 
another, and several receptions were given to the speakers, beside many 
private courtesies. Some annoyance was experi | by both readers and 
hearers on account of the incompatibility of sufficient ventilation with free 

dom from disturbance in a building like the Memorial Art Palace, where 
outside doors had sometimes to take the place of more complicated means 
of admitting air On the whole, however ynditions were favorable to 
such a moderate and quiet success as would | xpected of a congress 
devoted toas ibiect possessing few attractions Ior a po] il ir audience 


L. HANNUM 


New courses in experimental psychology are this year offered by the 
University of Minnesota, and a laboratory for carrying on this work will 
be equipped during the year. Mr. James R. Angell, A.M., who has charge 
of this work, is a graduate of the University of Michigan, and has pursued 
special studies in psy: hology at Harvard and in the laboratories of several 


German universities 
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Professor EDWARD A. ROSS, Leland Stanford Junior University; 1 have the highest 
- opinion of its merit and value. It is a profound and original book that touches matters of 
earnest discussion at the present time. 
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Tuts work is an original contribution to both psychology and sociology, and is, 
in fact, a combination of these two departments of science. It is the first attempt 
that has been made to show in a a and fundamental way the workings 
of mind in social phenomena. It hitherto been customary with those who 
recognize the operations of law in human affairs to compare them with those 
taking place under the dominion of vital forces. Sociology has been made a 
department of biology. Society has been treated as a living organism, and the 
laws of production, distribution, and consumption have been likened to the 
processes of nutrition, circulation, and assimilation. Political economy has thus 
gained the name of “the dismal science” because it has been treated as mindless 
and soulless. Over = this purely pAysiological economy we now have fully 
set forth in this book a fsychological economy, a philosophy of mind as the 
primary motive power of the world in all things above the level of animal life. 

The work is divided into three parts : 

1. The subjective factors ; 
2. The objective factors ; 
3. The social synthesis of the factors. 

The first part is devoted to showing that the true forces of society are psychic, 
and make up the subjective side of mind, viz., /ee/ing. The second part demon- 
strates that the directive agent which controls the social forces is psychic, and 
constitutes the objective side of mind, viz., thought. The third part points out 
how the social forces under the control of the directive agent have established 
society, raised it step by step to its present state, and are carrying it forward to its 
ultimate destiny. 
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trade and industry as well as the special students of the relations of the 
state to indust action. 

oa and thinkers who are interested in the broader problems of 
cosmology and evolution. 

Biologists and naturalists who are familiar with the facts of animal and 
vegetable life. 

Social and political reformers, socialists, nationalists, populists, and the 
thoughtful working-people of all trades and occupations. 

All of these great fields are fearlessly entered by the author of this volume with 
the confidence that comes of long familiarity with his entire subject. The scholars 
embraced under the first five of the above classes will all derive fresh inspiration 
and gain new light from the novel presentation of many topics in their respective 
fields. The earnest and honest thousands embraced in the sixth and last class 
will learn that political economy and social science, correctly understood, are not 
the enemies but the friends of true reform. 
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